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THE MASTER’S SECRET. 


Minnie Leona Upton. 


Long time ago, within a city olden, 
There dwelt the master of a wondrous art; 
Unmoved by chance or change, in silence golden, 
Faithful he wrought apart. 


Till in the voiceless wood, o’er which he pon- 
dered 


With love unfeigned, devotion deep and rare, 
Such melody awoke that one who wandered 
Unresting, everywhere, 


And witched the weary world with magic fin- 
gers, 
Moving in harmony o’er vibrant strings, 
Cried, ‘‘ In his violins an angel lingers — 
Asoul within them sings!” 


Then to the master many came and pleaded 
With him to teach them and his secret share ; 

And patiently he taught, and well they heeded, 
Working with zealous care. 


But when, their anxious toil at last completed, 
The testing-time, the day of trial, came, 

No melody divine their sad hearts greeted, 
And then they cast the blame 


Upon their teacher: “ Still is something need- 
fal — 
The one great thing! You have deceived us 
sore!” 4 
He apswered: “ Listen! Ye are greatly heedful 
Of many things ; but more 


“ Is yet required. Have ye strength for sharing 
The secret which will make your toil divine ? 

Then, put your heart into your work, unsparing, 
As I have lavished mine.” 


One day he fell asleep, and there they found him, 
Resting at last in his accustomed place, 
With well-loved work lying, unfinished, round 
him, 
A smil@ upon his face. 


And then — heed well, I pray, the wondrous 
sequel — 
The treasured violins that he bad wrought, 
Which others, wise and skilled, had striven to 
equal 
With toil that came to naught, 


Became as others, of that life forsaken 

That from its pulseless shrine had flown away, 
And never more could any touch awaken 

The heart that in them lay. 


Alegend? Aye! Yet truth within ft lingers — 
Truth for all time, and true of every art: 

He works in vain who brings but skill of fingers 
And still withholds his heart. 


Boston, Mase. 





Corn will be king this year, in the grandeur of 
its harvest, unless some adversity befalls 
the crop. The expectation, now based on 
reliable returns, runs as high as 2,400,000,- 
000 bushels — about twice as large as last 
year. A harvest yielding this enormous 
quantity would, says the New York Times, 
“ break the record.” 


A deed of almost incredibie wickedness is report- 
ed from London. Two boys, of the ages of 
eleven and thirteen, named Coombs, sons 
of the chief steward of a transatlantic 
“ liner,” were found playing cards in their 
home which contained the decomposing 
corpse of their mother whom, by their own 
confession, they had deliberately stabbed 
to death while she was sleeping because 
she had whipped one of them. After com- 
mitting the bloody deed the two young 
fiends proceeded to pawn a number of 
Valuables and spend the proceeds in going 
on excursions and visiting places of amuse- 
ment. Dime novels had apparently upset 
their minds, but their crime was so unnet- 
ural, and their demeanor so cool, that the 
Magistrate remanded them, pending a trial 
of their sanity | 





Of the 47,000 inhabitants of modern Jerusalem, 
three-fifths, or fully 27,000, are Jews. This 
computation, which has such excellent au- 
thority as Dr. Selah Merrill, is highly sig- 
nificant. Add to it the steps recently taken 
for the erection of a Jewish university in 
that city, and the establishment of dozens 
of Jewish agricultural colonies on the sa- 
cred soil of Palestine, and studente of 
prophecy will not fail to recognize herein 
one of the most important of “ the signs 
of the times.” 





Only one substance in the solar atmosphere as re- 
vealed to us by the spectrum baffles the 
search of scientists as being av yet unknown 
on this earth of ours. There were until 
lately two, but M. Deslandres has found 
one by treating the gas from clevite with 
sulphuric acid, which yields the extreme 
red ray which has so far been so puzzling; 
and now only the green line — “ the line of 
the crown” — remains undetected. The 
sun reports it as belonging to ite substance; 
it will doubtless ere long be found among 
substances on this planet. 

At the next State election in Louisiana a constitu- 
tional amendment will be submitted to pop- 
ular vote which proposes to limit the suf- 
frage to those who can read and write, or 
who pay taxes on property assessed at $200 
or more. The Negro, of course, is aimed at 
in this proposed amendment. The Repub- 
lican State committee very properly appeals 
to their followers to resist this attempt to 
divest of citizenship the poor and unlettered 
— constituting more than one-half the pop- 
ulation of the State — and rob them of hope 
in that the State makes little or no pro-. 
vision for public education. 





It will be regarded by the Vatican as a stinging in- 
sult for the Italians to observe, hereafter, 
the 22d day of September, the anniversary 
of the papal evacuation of Rome in 1870, as 
a national féte day. Signor Orispi had his 
reasons, doubtless, for securing the enact- 
ment last week of this appointment. ‘ The 
government,’”’ he succintly stated to the 
Senate, ‘‘ desires neither a concordat nor 
a combat.’’ The Pope, he intimates, will be 
treated with all respect as “ the head of a 
religion; ’’ his sovereignty over any portion 
of Italian soil will evidently be refused, now 
that the day of ite expiration is to be 
treated as a festival. 





With all the poverty of London there was never so 
much capital awaiting reliabie investment 
asnow. It is lying in banks on deposit at 
nominal rates, or loaned temporarily to 
enterprises sound enough in themselves but 
yielding inadequate returns. The total is 
estimated at the enormous sum of between 
£350,000,000 and £400,000,000. It would 
come to this country for permanent invest- 
ment if confidence were felt in our national 
finances. As the matter stands, however, 
Argentine railways, and South African land, 
gold and diamond shares, will probably ab- 
sorb a large part of it. Pity it is that some 
of this glut could not benefit, or find em- 
ployment for, the struggling thousands in 
the East district of that great capital. 





English public schools and universities have many 
graduates, or former scholars, residing per- 
manently in this country. A movement 
has been started in Ohicago to form an 
association of these alumni, and establish 
local branches in New York, San Francisco 
and Ohicago, with a club-house in each of 
these cities. An annual dinuer is proposed 
on the same day in each of these centres. 
Lists will be made out of all these ‘‘ public 
school ”’ boys and university men residing 
on this side of the water for the use of the 
members. The organization promises to be 
helpful and influential. Says the New York 
Tribune: *“ It is necessary to state that the 
term ‘ public school’ in. England means 
exactly the opposite to ite accepted mean- 
ing inthe United States. Originally there 
were only seven public schools in England 
— Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Oharter- 
house, Westminster, Rugby and Merchante 
Tailor’s; but lately many more big schools 





such as Shrewsbury, Haileyburg, Clifton, 
Cheltenham, Brighton, Repton, Radley, 
Dulwich, Felsted, and others have come to 
be recognized as equals of the older founda- 
tions. The universities of Oxford, Oam- 
bridge, Trinity College, Dublin, Durham, 
London and Edinburgh possess the same 
status in Great Britain that Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton and the University of Pennsy!- 
vania hold here, and so an organization of 
the alumni can easily be understood and 
appreciated.”’ 





The climax of Tory success last week was reached 
in the defeat of John Morley, the most con- 
sistent follower of Mr. Gladstone in his 
scheme for Irish Home Rule, on the very 
ground where the famous Liberal program 
was formulated — Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
return of Rt, Hon. Herbert H. Asquith by 
a greatly increased majority, and the eleo- 
tion of Sir T. D. Carmichael as successor of 
Mr, Gladstone in the Midlothian district, 
lightened for a brief moment the darkness 
of Liberal disaster; but it was only for a 
moment. As day followed day, the Union- 
ist majority continued to roll up. At the 
close of the week, pollings had been made 
in 491 of the 670 constituencies; 340 of these 
had been carried by the Government, while 
the opposition could claim only 151. So 
strong is the net gain of the Conservatives 
that they may treat lightly the program of 
the Unionists, and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
may discover that his scheme for Demo- 
cratic reform will lack favor. 


Worthy of Recognition. 

Thirty years ago a young student in a 
London hospital became interested in the 
homeless waifs of that great metropolis. 
Abandoning his professional p and 
society life, he devoted himself to their 
rescue and uplifting. He began his work 
in a single room, gathering in all that it 
would hold, but that modest beginning 
‘has grown,’’ says the Philadelphia Record, 
“into dozens of institutions for sick, desti- 
tute and neglected children of both sexes, 
where they are carefully schooled and 
trained;” and the thousands of those 
whom he has thus rescued constitute today 
“an army of young skilled mechanics, arti- 
sans and domestics of which any country 
might justly be proud.”” Their benefactor — 
the well-known Dr. Thomas J. Barnardo — 
reaches his fiftieth birthday this year, and 
a testimonial fund is to be raised in Eng- 
land “in recognition of his work in the 
cause of humanity.” 





Mr. Sovereign’s Proposed Boycott. 


General Master Workman Sovereign of 
the Knights of Labor has reached the con- 
viction that the national banks are respon- 
sible for the destruction of the greenbacks, 
the payment of the bonds in coin, the fund- 
ing acte, the demonetization of silver, and 
‘¢all the corrupt financial legislation in this 
country for the past thirty years.”” He ac- 
cuses the national banks of having ‘‘ boy- 
cotted and discriminated against every 
kind of money that promised relief to the 
debtor class and prosperity to the indus- 
trial masses.’ Whereupon he proposes to 
boycott the banks; and he calls upon the 
members of his association and “every 
person whose love of justice is above the 
sordid interest of the tyrants,’’ to refuse to 
accept national bank notes after Sept. 1. 
It is difficult to see what advantage would 
be gained by this boycott to the labor 
unions, even should they follow the dictum 
of Mr. Sovereign. National banks find but 
little profit in the circulation of their notes, 
bevanse they are compelled to keep on de- 
posit at Washington securities which they 
could more profitably invest elsewhere. 
There are only $211,000,000 of these notes 
in circulation, while there are $950,000,000 of 
other kinds of money outstanding. Strict- 
ly these notes are not legal tender and can 
be refused; but they can be taken at 
once to the treasury und be redeemed by 
legal tender notes. If they were all thus 
redeemed as the result of a general boycott, 
the only result would be the contraction 





of the ourrency to that amount, which 
would hurt the workingmen more than it 
would the banks. 


The Pan American Congress. 


It has been in session at Toronto, Ontario, 
since the 18th, and will continue one day 
longer. The sphere of its discussions in- 
cludes both religion and education, and the 
participants represent the faiths and phases 
of both. Nearly a thousand delegates were 
present at the opening session. Among the 
speakers whose names are well known were 
Archbishop Ireland, 0. 0. Bonney, of Chi- 
cago, President H. Wade Rogers, LL. D., 
President Thwing, Theodore F. Seward, 
Rev. H. K. Oarroll, of the Independent, and 
Editor Albert Shaw, of the Review of Reviews. 
The program is a comprehensive and rich 
one. In many respects, especially in its 
catholicity, this Oongress resembles the 
World’s Parliament of Religions held in 


Chicago two years . A speaker from 
this vicinity, Rev. DN. Beach, of Oam- 
bridge, in treating the topic of municipal 
reform, stated the encourfiging fact that, 
whereas in 1886 Cambridge with 70,000 peo- 
ple had 122 raloons, today, with 85,000, she 
as none. The saloon element has n 
voted down for nine years in succession. 
As & consequence, the city stands today in 
the forefront of self-governing cities of the 
continent. 





The Murder of Stambuloff. 


On the evening ef July 15, ex-Premier 
Stephan Stambuloff was attacked by four 
assassins on a public street in Sofia, and left 
for dead. He survived, however, until the 
18th, when he expired. This third assault 
upon him was successful, and this ablest and 
most patriotic of Bulgarians is no more. 
The real instigators to this cowardly deed 
thus far remain concealed. They may have 
been friends of Panitza, whom the Premier 
personally arrested and caused to be exe- 
cuted for treason, or the Russophite Zankoff 
may have resorted to this bloody method to 
pave the way for nis return to power. The 
assassins may have been Russians who were 
bent on removing the chief obstacle to the 
Ozar’s absorption of the Bulgarian princi- 
pality. But whoever were the instigators, 
the conviction of Prince Ferdinand’s com- 
plicity in this awful crime grows stronger 
day by day, and certainly has a plausible 
basis. The Prince is at Carlsbad. He had 
refused permission to Stambuloff to leave 
the kingdom for purposes of medical treat- 
ment, thus retaining him within reach of 
those who, as none knew better than the 
Prince, were plotting for his life. The 
black ingratitude of this behavior will ap- 
pear when it is remembered that the Prince 
owed his throne, the enlargement of his 
kingdom, and the removal of the difficulties 
in the way of his marrying his present wife, 
Priucess Marie Louise of Parma, to the man 
whom subsequently he crowded out of office 
in his anxiety to please Russia, and treated 
with utmost disdain. Ooncerning Stambu- 
loff’s work for Bulgaria, the New York 
Tribune says: — 

“ The ~~! of him to Prince Bismarck is 
appropriate. was not only the political 
creator of Prince Ferdinand; he was the croator 
of the nation over which Prince Ferdinand rei¢ as. 
He was among the first to take up arms 
Turkish o fon, and he thus served as a 
soldier in the Russianarmy. But he was never 
deluded with the notion t Russia was fight- 
4 for Bulgarian freedom, or for anything but 


sh conquest. He knew portectiy well that 
— * Mend Wyo: second 

‘0! 2 aturally 0 to euch 
scheme, He, profered, ozo th clmair the 

nout; ba u might be 
free from both. It was he who — her 
more than any other man. That brought and 
centred the wrath of Russia upon him — the 
wrath of the conqueror inst the one who 
stands between him and his y. There are 
few more thrilling chapters of modern history 
than the story of hie defiance of that wrath, of 
his holding out, year after year, inst the 
secret intrigues and o in atheoks of the great 
northern power, and of his meanwhile forming 
and 22 the Bulgars into a robust and 

nation. 

“ His work is done. Whether it is to abide or 
to be undone, we shall goon see. Prince Ferdi- 
nand dismissed him, as the , OF part of the 
price, of Russia’s favor. But that favor is not 
yet gained, nor does it seem 


gained than it was ago. only way in 
which it can be fully gained is, bably, for 
Bulgaria to consent to become a of the 
Ozar. inst such a catastrophe Stam- 
buloff fought valiantly and successfully for 
many years. With him removed, who is there 
left to resist it?” 
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Denominational Peculiarities. 
Il. 


WHAT DOES THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH STAND FOR? 


W. ©. Gray, Ph. D. 

Editor of the /nterior. 
VANGELICAL Obristians stand for the 
same things; and those of us whose 
duty it is to magnify differences and thus 
keep up the esprit de corps of our several 
denominations, only do it for exercise when 
we are short of a topic, and then not very 
seriously. I find that my friends on the va- 
rious denominational papers are all work- 
ing on the same lines, for the accomplish- 
ment of the same results; are animated by 
the same desires and hopes, and employ 
substantially the same forces and methods. 
We laugh at each other’s serio-comic pre- 
tensions to superiority, Our Episcopal 

brethren enjoy their airs, and so do we. 

It will be observed that in this series of 
papers, in magnifying, each, his cult, we 
draw largely upon the common heritage of 
Christianity. It is only a question of em- 
phasis, and usually of undue emphasis. An 
overdrawn girder in a bridge must be com- 
pensated for by an underdrawn complement- 
ary girder, which condition does not add to 
the stanchness of the structure. I never 
knew of a man or a church over rigid on 
one point without being more or less pliable 
somewhere else. 

Presbyterianism emphasizes 


Doctrine, Education and Missions. 


Theoretically the system is perfect; practi- 
cally it is superb — an energetic, persistent 
and powerful denomination which exhibite 
a generosity and fraternity toward other 
denominations that I do not think are 
equaled. It is the most intolerant of the 
sects in doctrine, and the most non-secta- 
rian of them in practice. We are so rigor- 
ous in doctrine that we allow ourselves 
ample compensation in charity, good-will 
and tolerance toward differing types of our 
common faith — provided always that the 
dissident is not ecclesiastically in reach 
of our dogmatic scalping-knives. We do 
not chase wild geese. 

Our people are well educated, and we 
make a specialty of colleges and academies 
— have a board and a secretary for promot- 
ing them, and take collections in our 
churches for them as regularly as we do for 
missions. We believe in the smaller col- 
leges and are dotting the land with them. 
We gave over a million dollars for foreign 
missions in 1893, our mark being a million a 
year. Weare rich and generous; paid into 
our church treasuries over fifteen millions 
for that year. There are 930,000 members 
in our branch, we have a million Sunday- 
school scholars enrolled, 8,000 churches, 7,000 
ministers, 25,000 elders. Our gifts to other 
denominational and non-denominational 
enterprises are very large — far beyond 
that of any other sect. For example, the 
Moody work here, one winter, cost $50,000, 
of which our Presbyterians paid $40,000; 
and it is so all along the line of the 
Tract and Bible Societies, Sunday-school 
Union, temperance work, etc. 

But Presbyterianism has an inherent con- 
stitutional defect which has caused us 
enormous losses and has more than once 
threatened our extinction, and which has in 
it we know not what disasters for the fut- 
ure. This defect is 


A Lack of Ecclesiastical Coherency. 


This, { say, is inherent in us, arising from 
two overdone virtues. Our Oalvinism ren- 
ders‘us personally independent and willful. 
Our motto is, “God alone is Lord of the 
conscience,” and every Presbyterian thinks 
that he and God are the majority. Put 
along with this our love of dogmatics, and 
the result is the brashest of ecclesiastical 
timber. Every Presbyterian is his own 
pope, and he is liable not to limit his dio- 
cese to the circumference of his waistband; 
and where he does not, there is a demon- 
stration of the physical law that two bodies 
cannot occupy the same space at the same 
time. We have continually split up into 
little sects. This alone has hindered us 
from being immensely the predominant 
church in the United States. In the coloni- 
al times, and in the early years of the Re- 
public, Presbyterianism had all the advan- 
tages. The Scotch-Irish had planted it 
from Plymouth to the Carolinas. Its polity 
was purely American, and adapted to 
America. Some of our historians boast 
that it furnished the designs and specifica- 
tions for the American Oonstitution. I will 
not say so much, but only that the repub- 
lHican idea of representative government 
pervaded the American mind, and crystal- 
lized itself in the church session and the 


town meeting, in the presbytery and the 
state legislature, in the General Assembly 
and in the Federal Union. We had the ad- 
vantage over Congregational polity, be- 
cause local independency and isolation 
were opposed to the general aspiration after 
nationality and a strong government. We 
had the advantage over the Episcopal poli- 
ity, because it is monarchical. In short, 
we were the only American church per- 
vaded with and organized upon republican 
principles. We had other advantages — 
the Scotch, Scotch-Irish and Dutch energy, 
industry and thrift. All these were Pres- 
byterians. We had also a genius for edu- 
cation— there never was any illiteracy 
among us; and our people were enterpris- 
ing, courageous and enduring. I myself 
can distinctly remember the kind of people 
we were in the then Western frontier — 
shrewd, plucky, industrious and deeply re- 
ligious. 

Now I do not myself believe that any- 
thing, on the whole, has been lost to the 
general cause of Christianity by the divis- 
ion of Protestants into denominations, or 
by the division of Presbyterians into sects. 
When achurch becomes numerically great 
and rich it is nearly certain to become ty- 
rannical, When it has great centralized or 
centralizable power it develops rivalries 
and a factional spirit in its own fold. Es- 
pecially does large ecclesiastical property 
tempt mercenary ambition and ambition to 
tule. The salvation of you Methodists has 
been that you are poor. The times that will 
try your faith are coming. You will have the 
partisan spirit and more or less of the dis- 
reputable methods of civil politics. If the 
people of the United States were consist- 
ent to their own principles, 


We Would All be Presbyterians. 


A republican church and a republican state 
— that would be consistent, harmonious and 
artistically perfect. A church without a 
bishop and a state without a king — that is 
the American idea of religion and govern- 
ment, 

But though we split as soon as we were 
big enough to hold a wedge, expelling New 
Brunswick Presbytery, which is our present 
Princeton; split again on Psalmody, the 
psalm-singers again splitting into five sects, 
and the hymn-singers into three; though 
our Presbyterian mother (like John Rogers’ 
wife, according to the New England prim- 
er) has nine small children and one squaller 
(Union Seminary) kicking at the breast, 
yet here we are — rich, generous, conse- 
crated, loyal to Christ; educated, brainy, 
enterprising and holding fast with an iron 
grip upon the fundamental principles of 
civil and religious liberty and law, and hold- 
ing fast to much else, also, which has no re- 
lation to this or to any other useful purpose. 
We have been housekeeping for two hun- 
dred and fifty years, and we keep every- 
thing that was useful at the time when it 
was brought in. Nothing wears out and 
nothing is pitched out. We are a museum 
of antiquities and of modern progress. 

I am glad to say that we are making a re- 
markably steady increase in numbers and 
in benevolences; growing faster propor- 
tionally than the increase of the population 
of the country, and increasing our benev- 
olences ata high ratio above the increase 
of our members. We are displaying, also, 
an increasing coherency. The Presbyterian 
who stands alone with God as a majority is 
more inclined to tolerate the reat of the 
million. Public worship in our church is 
very attractive to serious and earnest 
Christians and to thinking men generally. 
It is reverent, devout, spirited and refined. 
It readily enkindles to a glow of enthusi- 
asm. The music is of the best, the prayers 
are in finished English and filied with the 
spirit of sincerity, the sermon is by a well- 
trained scholar who is alive to the graces of 
literature and of oratory and who is at all 
times doing his best. There is always a 
sharp competition for any self-supporting 
pulpit, and the successful man must be sat- 
isfactory to a cultured and critical people. 

You have noticed that our Home and 
Foreign Mission Boards came out at the end 
of their fiscal year with an aggregate debt 
of $460,000. That is a good specimen of the 
enterprise and confidence of our people. 
The secretaries did not like it, of course, 
but the Assembly and the people were not 
alarmed. This money has been borrowed 
of the New York banks, on unindorsed pa- 

per. We consider it a bagatelle. It is less 
than fifty cents a member, and we shall 
pass the plates and pay it off. 

Ido not believe that Presbyterianism 
stands for anything other than those things 
for which all evangelical Christians stand. 
We each have our regimental flags, types, 
and traite, more or less useful or inspiring. 





But we should be careful not to let them 





obscure the real and eternal things of our 
faith. They are only evil when we unduly 
exalt and contend for them, or allow them 
to mar mutual Christian affection and con- 
fidence. Itis wrong to elevate a polity 
or a rite to’ the place of a vital doc- 
trine. It is wrong to claim any superior- 
ity over each other in loyalty to Christ and 
to His commands. It is a wrong, also, 
which our Lord will take notice of, because 
He will humble self-exaltation and choose 
to special honor the poor in heart. I do 
not think He cares when we employ more or 
less of wood, hay and stubble in our ecclesi- 
astical structures, because He knoweth our 
frame and remembers that we are dusty 
dust; but He will burn up all such stuff, all 
the same, and leave nothing that is perish- 
able. Heaven is not Noah’s Ark, nor ite 
inhabitants an antiquarian society. It is all 
new there — new and fresh as an old dia- 
mond or old gold. We will leave a mighty 
pile of theological and ecclesiastical rub- 
bish to be burnt up with the world; and 
sometimes I think that will be the main 
reason for burning the world — to make 
sure of a good and thorough riddance of it. 
Chicago, IU. 








THE WORK OF HARVARD OBSERVA- 
TORY IN PERU. 


Prof, Solon I. Bailey. 


O observatory, however large, at- 
tempts to cover the whole wide 
realm of astronomy. Many an astronomer 
has devoted himself entirely to a single 
branch of his favorite science; and even 
Harvard Observatory, which has in all 
about forty assistants, cannot work the 
whole field, but only in certain definite 
lines carefully determined or approved by 
its well-known director, Edward Charles 
Pickering. 

While this is true of the whole Observa- 

tory, it is especially true of 

The Arequipa Branch. 

It may not be quite obvious to some people 
why so much money should be spent and so 
much trouble taken to send observers and 
instruments to Peru, instead of keeping all 
together in one large establishment in 
Cambridge. 

There are two or three govud reasons for 
this. 

It is a familiar fact that the whole sky is 
not visible from any point in the Unived 
States. If an observer stood on the equator 
at a reasonable elevation he would be able 
to see the whole sky in the course of a year, 
although the portions near the poles would 
always be obscure from their nearness to 
the horizon. At the north pole he would 
never see more than one-half the sky, at 
the south pole only the other half. At 
Oambridge, which is about half way from 
the equator to the north pole, one may see 
about four-fifths of the whole sky. Some- 
times astronomers who could afford to do 
so have made voyages south in order to see 
what wonders were in the southern sky ; 
but the Harvard Observatory is the first to 
unite, under one direction, systematic and 
continued investigations over the whole 
sky. 

Moreover, though Oambridge is a fine 
university city, and Boston the “ hub of the 
universe,’’ these facts do not prevent the 
location of the Observatory there — so near 
one great city, and within a smaller one — 
from becoming an increasingly bad place 
for an observatory; for the nearness of 
cities means smoke, dust and commotion 
throughout the twenty-four hours; and at 
night, which is especially the working time 
of astronomy, there is, in addition, the 
glare of electric lights. 

In Arequipa we have that part of the sky 
not visible in Oambridge, a wonderful cli- 
mate, an elevation of 8,040 feet, and as yet 
no electric lights. 

The astronomical equipment in Arequipa 
consists at present of one refracting tele- 
scope of thirteen inches aperture, two of 
eight inches, and one of five inches; one 
reflector of twenty inches and several 
small instruments. 

The conditions for visual work are very 
favorable. This results from the steadiness 
of the atmosphere, making what is known 
as good “‘ seeing.” This is of the greatest 
importance in astronomical work, and I 
will illustrate by a single example. In the 
universe are many pairs of stars; often 
these are found to be physically double, 
revolving in vast orbits about their common 
centre of gravity. For the detection and 
measurement of these close stars the very 
best seeing is desirable, and it is a fact, 
owing to the fine climate of Arequipa, that 
close doubles, which in Cambridge would 
usually be difficult or impossible, are com- 
paratively easy objects. It must not be 











supposed that those stars which appear 
close together to the naked eye or in 
small telescope, are generally regarded ag 
doubles by astronomers. In Arequipa, with 
the thirteen-inch telescope, whose focal 
length is sixteen feet, two stars are easily 
distinguished, whose distance apart is ona- 
half of a second of arc, when their bright- 
ness is approximately equal, and in the 
most favorable cases when the angle is 
one-fifth of a second. Without some form 
of illustration, an arc of a fifth of a second 
may have no meaning to the reader, An 
orange having a diameter of three inches 
would subtend an angle of one-fifth of a 
second at a distance from the eye of fifty 
miles ; or a man six feet high, at a distance 
of about one thousand, two hundred miles. 

A power of 1,000 diameters can often be 
used to advantage in Arequipa. This means 
that the surface of any body, such as the 
moon, is seen having an area amillion times 
as great as with the naked eye. Of course 
only a small bit of the moon can be seen at 
once. With such a power, the moon, to 
use a familiar but dangerous expression, is 
brought to a distance of 240 miles from us. 
Although its apparent size would be the 
same in both cases, I should much prefer to 
see the moon at the distance of 240 miles 
with the naked eye, if such a thing were 
possible, than with a telescope magnifying 
a thousand diameters, and chiefly because 
not only the moon is magnified but the un- 
steadiness of the air as well. Sometimes 
we read in the newspapers statements to the 
effect that some new great telescope “ will 
bring the moon within 40 or 50 miles of the 
earth.” Such statements are half-truths, 
in some respects as bad as falsehoods. 
Nevertheless, features very much smaller 
than our cities can readily be seen on the 
moon, and it is a little unfortunate that our 
satellite shows no reliable signs of life; for, 
if people like ourselves lived there, while 
we might never see them, we could watch 
some of their works. 

Nowadays 


Photography is Playing a Leading Role 


in astronomy. It is quite true that some 
things can be seen much better than they 
can be photographed; as, for example, faint 
planetary markings. ©n the other hand, 
many things can be studied better from 
photographs than directly from the sky it- 
self. Not only can charts be made showing 
as many stars as desired with a fraction of 
the work necessary by the old process of 
visual work,but the constitution of the stars 
can be most advantageously studied by 
photographed stella spectra. 

Many stars are photographed which are 
invisible to the eye in the same telescope. 
This is accomplished by making the expos- 
ure very long. In these days, when every 
other person is an amateur photographer, 
this subject will be plain. For a photograph 
of a landscape an exposure of a second or 
two is more than sufficient; to photograph 
the fainter objects of the sky requires a long 
time. In Arequipa not long ago one expos- 
ure was made of fourteen hours, on four 
different nights. Now, since the stars will 
not stand still to have their picture taken, 
the great telescope must be made to follow 
their motion as perfectly as possible by del- 
icate clockwork. This, however, in a tel- 
escope of great focal length, is by no means 
sufficient; but the observer must follow it 
all the time by watching a star visually, 
which by proper appliances is made to keep 
the telescope almost’ perfectly in position. 
Each succeeding night the telescope is 
swung back into position, and as the stars 
again come into the same place as the night 
before, the clockwork is started and the ob- 
server begins his watch again. So perfect- 
ly is this done that, when the plate is devel- 
oped, each star, during the hours in which 
it has heen pouring its light upon this plate, 
has left for its record only a tiny round dot. 

In the whole sky are visible to an aver- 
age eye about 6,000 distinct stars — at any 
one time 3,000. In the southern sky, just 
too far south to be visible in New Eng- 
land, is a wonderful cluster, perhaps the 
most wonderful in the whole sky. To the 
naked eye it appears as a hazy star of me- 
dium brightness. Visually, in a telescope of 
great power, it is a beautiful object—a 
confused maze of faint stars. With our 
thirtewn-inch telescope photographs have 
been obtained of this one object, in which 
by actual count over 6,000 distinct stars 
have been found. If the whole sky were 
covered with stars as thickly as they are 
found toward the centre of this cluster, the 
sky would contain ten thousand million 
stars. 

A great number of plates of different kinds 
are taken in Arequipa and sent to Car 
bridge, where a staff of assistants exami: # 
them under the direction, chiefly, of M1». 
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Fleming. Mrs. Fleming, who might almost 
pe called Professor Pickering’s “ right-hand 
man,” enjoys a wide reputation and isa 
good example of what a woman can do in 


I must not close this brief outline of our 
work, written in fulfillment of a promise 
made long ago to the editor of Zion’s Hzr- 
AbD, without some reference to 


The Meteorological Stations 


maintained by the Observatory. The first 
ig on the Pacific, near sea-level. The sec- 
ond is on the Desert of Islay at an eleva- 
tion of a little over 4,000 feet. At the 
observatory near Arequipa, systematic 
meteorological observations have been 
made at an elevation of 8,000 feet since the 
beginning of the station. A little more 
than a year ago a station was established 
on the summit of El Misti, a half-dead 
volcano northeast of Arequipa. This sta- 
tion is in full view of the city of Arequipa 
and is at an elevation of 19,200 feet above 
sea-level. Its elevation is thus about three 
times that of the summit of Mt. Washing- 
ton and 3,500 feet higher than Mont Blanc. 
It is the highest scientific station in the 
world. On the flank of the volcano are 
two other stations for comparative rec- 
ords. Northeast of Arequipa, in the an- 
cient city of Cuzco, on the plateau between 
the Cordilleras, has been recently placed 
another station at an elevation of 11,000 
feet; and to close the series is another be- 
yond the Eastern Andes, near the begin- 
ning of the great Amazonian forests, at an 
altitude of about 3,000 feet. To visit the 
last station requires fifteen days in the sad- 
die, ina region where hotels are unknown 
and one’s only companions are Indians and 
half-breeds; bat the scenery through the 
Eastern Andes is indescribably grand, and 
is in itself a recompense for the hardships 
of the journey. It is hoped that this line of 
stations, across one of the most remarkable 
mountain-chains in the world, may throw 
some new light on the important science of 
meteorology. 


Arequipa, Peru. 
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THE TIME LIMIT. 


Rev. David Sherman, D. D. 


OME of our conservative brethren are 
concerned just now to preserve the 
time limit on our itinerancy. However 
commendable, their zeal is developed some- 
what late. They remind us of the man who 
made haste to lock his stable door after the 
horse had been stolen. Those who cleave 
to the past order of things in this matter 
should have aroused themselves some time 
ago. What was significant and important 
in that lapsed order has already disappeared. 
A time limit, to be of any practical value, 
must be kept within a narrow range; it 
must operate near the beginning of each 
pastorate; the further it is extended on- 
ward, the nearer it comes to being useless 
by approaching a natural limit. When the 
preachers were changed every three or six 
months, or every year, the time limit was 
very real and practical, touching all the 
members of the body; but when it was ad- 
vanced to two and to three years, it oper- 
ated on constantly diminishing numbers in 
the ministry, and the extension of the pas- 
toral term to five years practically removed 
the limit altogether. The limit where it 
now stands is positively harmful rather 
than helpful to the cause. It fails to limit 
the majority for which it was made, and 
really limits the small minority, including 
men who might profitably remain for long 
terms. 

The reason of this is clear. It inheres in 
the nature of things. Though the vast ma- 
jority of ministers, especially in our time, 
cannot retain long pastorates, a few men 
could do so. Such are persons of large in- 
tellectual resources, extremely good man- 
agers with men, or they possess peculiar 
gifts adapted to certain social conditions. 
A time limit to be worth anything, and, in 
fact, to avoid actual damage to the work, 
should be so adjusted as to reach the great 
majority whose services ought to be regu- 
lated, and to leave untouched the few who 
could profitably stay on for an indefinite 
period. To limit the latter is to handicap 
the work. It leaves the man you don’t 
Want, while removing the one you do wish 
to retain. The mill grinds the finer part of 
the grist, while the coarser grains pass 
through untouched. For instance, Edward 
T. Taylor was especially adapted to the sea- 
men of Boston in his day; the time limit 
which should have removed him would have 
Proved a positive injury. His usefulnese 
and power grew with lapse of years, and 
Until his health failed, he was unequaled for 
the great service in ‘which he was so long 
®ngaged. There are other positions in the 





church for which special talents are re- 
—* There is the man for the frontier; 
the man, also, for the city. There are men 
who conquer positions they themselves can 
hold better | than any other persons. Why 
not allow them to continue? They work 
no damage to the men of briefer run; their 
continuance would often quadruple their 
influence and power for good. The rule 
which removes them is not a good one. 
But this is precisely what our rule does. It 
leaves unaffected the vast majority which 
must nevertheless be removed, and dis- 
lodges the few who could work on to ad- 
vantage, 

To make the case plain let us take a single 
instance, and our instance shall be the New 
England Conference, in which the working 
of the rule is essentially the same as in 
other Conferences. The following table will 
furnish a bird’s-eye view of the facts for the 
current year in the New England Oon- 
ference: — 

Ist 24 34 4th Sth Total Conf. 
Districts. Yr, Yr. Yr. Yr. Yr. Preachers. Supplies. 


Boston Bast, 10 17 ll 2 13 
Bostou South, 43 18 10 56 6 
Boston North, 4 13 1 6 4 
Springfield, 6M 7 6 19 


Total, 62 62 38 17: a 

According to this table, there are in the 
Conference 231 charges on which the time 
limit operates; 189 are filled by Conference 
preachers, and 42 by local preachers. Of 
these 231 pastors, only 10 have entered on 
their fifth year. Possibly, if the time limit 
were removed, not one of the ten would con- 
tinue beyond the five years. If the 
whole number should be able to remain, it 
would yet make but ten in 231 — so smalla 
proportion as not to affect the general re- 
sult, If the time limit was brought down to 
one year, it would affect a large number of 
appointments; if to two years, nearly as 
many; if to three years, many less; and 
when raised to five years the number af- 
fected becomes very small— indeed, so 
small that the blotting out of the rule would 
make no appreciable change in the move- 
ment of the itinerancy. Ministers would 
go and come as at present on their annual 
appointments, while only here and there a 
man would remain beyond the quinquen- 
nium. The short limit was useful when 
evangelism was our main business; but 
when we come to care for large churches, 
the term must be lengthened. The long 
limit we now have only serves to hamper 
the usefulness of a very few of our most 
available men. It secures no advantage to 
the church; it limits only where no limit 
in the statute is needed; the conditions 
are a sufficient limit. A rule which fur- 
nishes no aid to the vast majority should 
not be allowed to embarrass the small mi- 
nority. 

In view of these facts, it may be worth 
while for our conservative friends to con- 
sider whether it be worth while to make 
much ado about locking the door now the 
horse is gone. To lock the door will not 
bring him back; he is gone once for all. 


Brookline, Mass. 


Sisage 








THE CELEBRATION AT KIEL. 
Chaplain H. #, Clark, D. D., U. 8. N. 


HE “New York” was no sooner fast to her 
buoy at Kiel than she was boarded by 
German naval officers, to take charge of us all as 


The Guests of Germany. 


The invitations they brought and the in- 
structions they gave as to the festivities and 
duties of the celebration showed us that in the 
end, unless certain hard rules supervened, we 
should be depressed and morbid victims, as in 
the beginning we were honored and in much 
danger of becoming highly stimulated and ex- 
hilarant guests. 

The first invitation we accepted was to go on 
an excursion out to what is called the Switzer- 
land of Holstein. We left Kiel inthe morning by 
special train, accompanied by German officers, 
who devoted the day to entertaining us with 
overwhelming hospitality. Thecountry through 
which we passed was not grand, not even pict- 
uresque; but t had fr ded it off and 
planed it down as if in making it she had been 
thinking of cabinet work and upholstery. The 
only likeness to Switzerland was a water resem- 
blance; the Jakes could gracefully wear a Swiss 
title. 

We found a iuvnch awaiting us at the station 
where we left th: train. It was much more than 
a picnic spread. The restaurateur seemed to 
have worked under exiracrdinary dictum and 
dusire in ‘is preparation. Carriages were at 
hand, ae soon as lunch was over, to take us to 
the “‘ New Forest ’’ — the finest part of enfoliated 
Holstein. This noble reserve with the beautiful 
and productive country d it dered in- 
telligible the covetousness and cupidity that so 
often in history have made this fair province a 
battle-ground. The English vocabulary of our 
German friends was now strained to its last 
idiomatic coil by the questions into which our 











entire volume of curiosity fairly vaporized. We 





forced them to tell stories about the same his- 
toric person or event that proved to be as con- 
trary to one another as the forward and back- 
ward motion of twin screws. I could but think 
of the practical jokes and numberiess pranks 
that an alien tongue plays upon our human van- 
ity. There is nothing that men so pride them- 
selves in as a knowledge of modern languages; 
but the “ multitudinous laughter of the sea” 
could not exhaust the humor that lies in the 
words and constructions of one's own language 
upon the tongue of an alien. For example, when 
I was assured that some of the oxen of Holstein 
weighed three thousand tons, my most mon- 
strous ideas of the monstrous were outjumboed, 
and my emotions were those of amusement 
blended with distrust. However, we learned 
that Holstein is a gem to Germany, but a scar to 
Denmark and Austria — that through Bis- 
marck’s policy of “ iron and blood "’ it became a 
part of the German Confederation in 1866; we 
had a glimpse into the agriculture and the man- 
ufactures of the province, the many establish- 
ments encumbering the landscape suggesting, 
in the latter case, a monopoly of beaded and ef- 
fervescing products; we acquired interesting if 
not useful facts about certain of the nobility of 
the province; and, last of all, we were put to 
shame by our ignorance of what constitutes the 
glory of Holstein. That glory, to the peopie at 
least, lies in the names of the composer Weber 
and the poet Voss. 

After the day’s ride and ramble, a dinner was 
made ready for us in the little town of Eutin, 
in the house where the poet Voss was born and 
had spent much of his life. Weber, too, was in 
some manner to be identified with this house, 
but what it was we could not interpret. In the 
feast the honors of the day were to reach their 
flower; or, in deference to European custom, 
their vintage. We each tried ia duty bound to 
recall something of Weber and Voss; but not 
even the German read among us could mention 
a composition of the one or 60 much as allude to 
a distich of the other, There was many a dry 
eye, too, as the life and death of the poet, not 
without feeling, were dweit upon by an admir- 
ing German officer. Yet we did not suffer our 
dimness of mind touching Von Weber and Voss 
to prevent the enjoyment of a dinner as choi 





al in his yacht, the “‘ Hohenzoliern,” by the canal 
from Hamburg. At length her yellow smoke- 
stacks were seen at the last lock. As she 
steamed out into the harbor sixty vessels, the 
entire foreign fleet, each fired a salute of thirty- 
three guns. It was the roar of battle celebrat- 
ing a victory of peace. The Emperor stood bigh 
up in his yacht on a platform over the bridge, 
and the cheers of a hundred thousand voices 
created one of those sublime moments when 
Emperors even must be lifted above themselves 
and inspired to inwardly reaffirm the divinity 
of the imperial commission. 

Such an assemblage as that surrounding the 
Emperor as he performed the ceremony of laying 
the stone to commemorate the opening of the 
Canal would be impossible on our side of the 
water. No event could call to our shores so 
representative a gathering. In Europe every 
official of any dignity at all is expensively and 
showily uniformed, and the opening, in the 
mere matter of dress, was the most brilliantly- 
costumed event, as we might say, of recent 
times. In this it was the spectacle of an age — 
the thousands of officials, wearing every diplo- 
matic and military dress of the world, set off by 
all the orders and decorations, standing in reg- 
ular formation about the Emperor and his im- 
mediate entourage, the kings and nobles of 
Germany. This display of dress with its splen- 
didly defining insignia and ornamentation, 
ought, perhaps, to call forth my puny protest, 
so undemocratic did it appear; but perhaps we 
Americans are too unwilling to admit that in 
the state good government, and in the church 
the cause of religion, are in slightest degree 
affected, save in the way of harm, by official 
dress. 

As the ceremony of laying the stone began I 
feared that Religion was to have no part in it. 
I knew that she is often treated with slight and 
her kindly offices repelled where once she was 
supreme; but I was glad, after a few minutes, to 
see a clergyman hallow the stone with the biess- 
ing of Luther’s and Germany’s Church. With 
a silver trowel the Emperor spread the mortar 
and laid the stone; then with a hammer he 
struck it along the edges, sinking it to ite place. 
The Empress followed him in this part of the 





we may add of as circumspect good- tellowship, 
as any with which the house had ever entertained 
ite visitors or guests. 

We were uot long in discerning that our 
friends of the excursion were detailed by the 
government to look out for us during our entire 
stay at Kiel. We could not have escaped them 
had it been our mind to do so; for every officer 
and every ssilur in the entire fureign fleet was a 
guest, so far as possible to be personally attend- 
ed and entertained during the festivities. There 
was a day even for the sailors of each nation to 
go on shore, where the German sailors féted and 
feasted them,and without the roaring times 
that in old daye would have made of such a hos- 
pitality a season of consternation. The mag- 
nificent ships of modern navies have improved 
the quality and character of seamen, Sails, like 
horses, seem always to have been the innocent 
cause of not a little moral declension and 
worthlessness. Among all the fleet there was 
hardly asbip that did not embody the highest 
mechanical discovery and art of the age; and 
the thirty thousand men who manned them de- 
ported themselves as became their association 
with such superb machines. We were proud 
of the behavior of our own men. With the 
growing trust of our Navy in them, and the 
larger responsibilities placed upon them, a new 
type of man is appearing in our vessels, which 
is not the least of the rapidly-multiplying ad- 
vantages of the new Navy to the Government. 

At the opening of the Canal at the Festplats 
in Holtenau we witnessed perhaps 


The Most Imposing Scene of the Century. 


Beside the Kaiser-zelt, the Emperor's pavilion, 
two vast Tribiinen bad been erectea to seat the 
invited guests. All these had been decorated in 
best taste and the color effects were in no sense 
tawdry. The pavilion outdid everything of the 
kind we had ever seen. It wasathing of the 
Emperor’s own planning and pride, as it was to 
exhibit him to unnumbered thousands. Seats 
had been assigned us io Tribiine Il. ata very 
favorable point for observing. We were obliged 
to wait some little time for the Emperor’s arriv- 





y; and after her came the kings, in 
order of their precedence. The simplicities are 
always most impressive, and this simple act 
appeared to most deeply affect the spectators. 
How is all the splendor of this world, for the 
most part, derivative from the common and 
unobserved things! While the honors of re- 
ceiving the Emperor were going on in the 
Kaiser-zelt, a man in plain dress and leather 
apron, not more than sixty feet away, was mix- 
ing the mortar in a common bucket for the 
stone laying. How true it is that the great 
sermon, the great book, the great deed, the 
great character, cannot become actual unless, 
employing the figure of this imperial ceremony, 
the mortar be mixed first! 

The most conspicuous event of the opening 
week was 


The Emperor’s Review of the Fieet. 


He passed up and down on either side of the 
vast ironclads, lying as near together as possible 
in a line more than two miles in length. No 
wonder he declared this assemblage of navies 
“the pledged guarantee of universal peace ; "’ 
for out of this appalling enginery of destruction 
science has wrought the most impressive and 
effectual shield to the worid’s safety and happi- 
ness. Schopenhauer saic that hie science had 
never brought him in any income, but it had 
saved him a vast deal of expense. So it may be 
said of navies in an age when the warlike in- 
stincts and spirit of mankind are still dom- 
inated by the old Adam. As the Emperor passed 
up and down the line there was not a sound in 
the barbor save the slow churning of the 
“ Hohenzollern’s ” screws. Everybody in this 
silence seemed oppressed by the thought of the 
awful contrast that lay sleeping in the com- 
pounded and stored energy beneath our feet. 
Thinking of the nations whose colors floated 
before us, we could not resist the paraphrase, 
“ There is the hiding of their power.”’ 

No vessels in the fleet received such marked 
attention as our own. Our electric and pyro- 
technic displays on the night of the opening 
seemed to touch the German heart and to loosen 
the German tongue. The electric burners that 
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completely outlined and shaped our vessels 
caused them to stand out in details of great 
beauty. The design in the fireworks that seemed 
to wake up all Germany was the piece showing 
President Cleveland and the Kaiser side by side 
in the same framework. After this we received 
@ special invitation to remain at Kiel. We 
stayed through the week following. The Em- 
peror came twice on board the “‘ New York” 
during that time. He wished to see the most 
modern and simple of all the ships, the ship that 
has set the naval architects everywhere think- 
ing. 

*2 pretty scene took place on deck at the 
time of his second visit. He had sent word that 
he would dine on board. He arrived at 9.30 in 
the evening. The sun had just set,and the in- 
tense sunset glow of the far North lit up the 
harbor. A procession of flower boats, trimmed 
as gaily and richly as in the old Venetian days, 
moved about in our vicinity. Everybody was 
assembled on deck. The Emperor, standing aft 
with his admirals, saw a look of expectancy in 
the faces of the crew. They had won a notable 
race with one of the ‘‘ New York’s ” boats the 
day before, and had requested the commanding 
officer to ask the Emperor's consent to name the 
boat after the youngest child of the imperial 
family, Victoria Louisa. In their presence the 
captain preferred the request, and looking and 
stepping toward them, the Emperor, with 
marked pleasure, granted it. The captain then 
told the crew that they might cheer His Majesty, 
which they knew how to do with unrestrained 
enthusiasm. The Kaiser did not leave the ship 
till nearly 2 o’clock in the morning. The crew 
were exercised at fire quarters for him, and he 
held a night inspection of the ship. He devoted 
himself to smallest details, freely making in- 
quiries of both officers and men. He thus dis- 
closed the secret of his influence and power in 
Germany and in the world. 

After this visit, Germany and the United 
States, good friends before, must be sti!l warmer 
in their friendship. May every blessing come 
to the Kaiser and his people! 


U. 8. Flagship “ New York.” 








THE GREAT EPWORTH CONFERENCE 
AT CHATTANOOGA. 
Bishop I. W. Joyce. 


Mr. Eprror: Since the reception of your 
letter, this is the first available opportunity I 
have had to answer it. 

During the months of active preparation for 
the International Epworth League Conference, 
my duties were such that I was kept from home 
much of the time. I had, therefore, but little 
opportunity to become familiar in detail with 
the plans of the committee, but what I do know 
enables me to say that 1 do not believe “the 
Negro was the subject of sp d 





fal and p - 
itated discrimination.’’ The chairman of the 
committee having in charge the place of 1 eet- 

ing and the seating of the delegates to the Con- 

ference is in every way a fair-minded man, isa 
member of the Methodist Kpisvopal Church, 

and never would have consented to any 

plan that would have led to any discrimination 

against the Negro Epworthians. Various plans 

tor seating the delegates to the Conference were 
discussed by the committee — among them that 

of having the representatives of each branch of 

Methodism sit together — but the chairman of 

the committee informs me that no plan was 
finally agreed upon until the 25th of June, just 
two days before the Conference was to convene, 
and then only after some of the prominent col- 

ored brethren had been consulted, and they 

gave it as their judgment that it would be best, 

if the committee would so arrange, to give the 

Negro delegates a space in the tent so that they 

could sit together, and such provision was ac- 

cordingly made. It should, however, be said 

that at no time during the Uonference did all 
the colored brethren occupy seats in the same 
part of the tent; some of them occupied seats 
in various places in the audience. Dr. Bowen 
and Dr. Mason — two of our honored colored 
brethren, and well-known throughout the 
church — occupied seats on the platform, with- 

out any objection from anybody, so far as I 

know. 

When Dr. Bowen came forward to deliver his 
address, he was as heartily received by the au- 
dience as any man who appeared upon the plat- 
form during the Conference. His address was 
thoughtful, most happy and very effective; in 
every way it was worthy the man, the occasion, 
and the great church he represented, and the 
approving applause which was so heartily given 
him at ite close was a genuine pleasure to the 
real friends of the Negro and of his race. 

The Negro ministers and members joined with 
the white delegates in the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper; they also took part in the love- 
feast, happily testifying to the saving grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. A colored reporter sat 
at one of the tables a part of the time with 
other reporters, and if there was any complain- 
ing over it,such information has not reached 
me, 

Such are the facts as i understand them con- 
cerning the “ color line” in connection with the 
International Epworth Conference. From these 
facts, however, no one must conclude that all 
our troubles in the South on the “color ques- 
tion ” are ms‘.<rs of the past. By no means, for 
such is not the case. ‘“‘ The Negro problem ”’ is 
yet a difficult, a perplexirg one —a hard prob- 
lem to solve. Well-educated and highly-refined 
white men and women are yet socially ostra- 
cized in the South because of their efforts to 
evangelize and educate and otherwise elevate 





the Negro; and, strange as it may appear, it is 
nevertheless true that this social ostracism is 
practiced by ministers of the Gospel and others 
who profess to be governed by the principles 
and teachings of the Golden Rale. If the 
“color line’ was not yet a disturbing question 
in the South, then there would have been no 
discussion of it on the part of anybody in con- 
nection with the recent Kpwurth Conference. 

Bat some improvement bas taken place on this 
question, some progress is being made, and 1 
am glad to say the presence of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the South has had,and is 
now having, good effect upon this question; 
and wherever its influence predominates, those 
communities are freest from those painful agi- 
tations over the “ race question,” and the Negro 
feels himself surrounded by those who would 
always do him good, but never ill. This can but 
result ultimately in a kindlier spirit every 
where, that will spread its influence into every 
part of the South and produce an effect that 
will gladden all Christian hearts. This Inter- 
national Epworth Conference was so much bet- 
ter than anything of the kind we have ever had 
in the South since the war, was so much farther 
ahead of anything of that kind some men ever 
expected to see, that I feel that everybody ought 
to rejoice, and thank the Lord, and take cour- 
age, and have a great increase of faith. 

There have been times since the war when 
such a Conference, composed of white and col- 
ored delegates, could not have been held in the 
South, but a no more orderly or a better con- 
ducted convention was ever held anywhere than 
this Chattanooga Conference. From the first 
hour to the last moment the spirit of kindness, 
of gentleness, of Christly love and forbearance, 
pervaded the hearts of the many thousands 
gathered from every part of the United States 
and from Canada, seemingly bent only on one 
great purpose, namely, how to learn to become 
more efficient as laborers together with God in 
the building up of the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ on earth. 

This Epworth Conference has done more than 
any other one event since the war to get the two 
great Methodisms of the United States ac- 
quainted with each other. Many thousands of 
young Episcopal Methodists from every part of 
the land came together; they sat down and 
talked with each other as Christians should; 
prayed together, unitedly believed on Christ, 
received the baptism of the Holy Spirit, testi- 
fled to the joys of the same great salvation, 
shouted together over present and prospective 
victories,and then with pledges of prayer for 
each other started for their homes, determined 
to live lives of holy consecration to Christ, and 
by His help win greater victories for their Lord 
than any they have ever before achieved for 
Him; and my faith is, that as one of phe results 
of this great Conference, there will soon be in 
every part of the United States and in Canada 
revivals of religion greater in power and sweep 
of influence than any that have occurred in 
many years. 

May we all be willing in this the day of His 
power to joyfully enter the fields white to the 
harvest, and rapidly gather sheaves for our 
Lord! 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 








SARATOGA LETTER. 
Rev. H. M. Simpson. 


HEARD a distinguished prelate, in his own 
cathedral pulpit, not many Sundays ago, 
rather severely denounce what people sometimes 
speak of as the “killing of time,” for he 
claimed that it was a breach of the sixth com- 
mandment. It does not exactly appear to us 
that the Saratoga guest need incur any very se- 
rious guilt just at present. The delicious at- 
mosphere, so clear at times that the length of 
the avenue seems exaggerated, and distance be- 
comes difficult to calculate with accuracy, to- 
gether with the endless other charms of nature’s 
providing, make one wish the beautiful days 
were longer, and that there were more of them. 
How to employ the time does become a serious 
question because of a wealth of attrac- 
tions. What can one do, when it is known that 
Mr. Joseph H. Choate is addressing the Court of 
Appeals, and Lund’s famous orchestra is dis- 





coursing enchanting music upon the hotel 
piazza, and that a special train is announced to 
ran to the top of Mount McGregor, the scene of 
Gen. Grant’s final great leave-taking, while the 
shrine of scholars, the “ House of Pansa,”’ 
stands open night and day, and many of the 
most distinguished as well as the most delight- 
ful people in the world are moving all about you 
— people who are the best traveled, best in- 
formed, and have done the best service in church 
and state of any to be found. 

The ‘ season” opens well. There are some 
discontents at the absolute restrictions placed 
upon gambling within the village corporation, 
but the better class stand firm. Mr. Tompkins, 
proprietor of the unrivaled United States Hotel, 
said to me this morning that since 1892 he had 
not had so many guests in his house at this early 
date as are there now, and it is, I believe, not 
the “ headquarters ’ of any convention either. 
Quite a number of the Bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church being in town just now, they 
and a select company of their friends were 
given a banquet at the United States Hotel the 
other afternoon. It was distinguished. Col. 
Watson, of Delaware, who first came to Sara- 
toga fifty-five years ago, and has been a guest 
for twenty years in succession at the Congress, 
claims that the Congress spring is better than 
ever. In the midst ot all the joyousness the com- 
mon sorrow of earth comes. [ noticed in the 
morning paper that Bishop Newman was called 
upon to officiate at the funeral obsequies of Mrs. 
Christiana Halstead, of New York, at her late 
beautiful cottage on Union Ave. 

I have just come in from the regular evening 
prayer-meeting service at our Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. I think that few such are held at 
this season of the year — at least at watering- 
places like this. It is a matter of frequent ex- 
pressed surprise op the part of strangers within 
the gates, that such large numbers come together 
on this weekly occasion, and that the exercises 
are so vigorous. It would be bard to find an 
assembly or convention of any of those gathered 
here among whom there is such hearty unanim- 
ity upon topics in hand as there is on the sub- 
ject of Christian living and believing here. 

As usual, the office register at the Sanitarium 
of Dr. Strong is rapidly filling up. Though 
always attractive,and not subject to the social 
and monetary fluctuations which more or less 
affect other houses, the number of guests at this 
time exceeds the usual quota. I notice, among 
others, the names of D. D. Mallory and wife, of 
Baltimore; Col. Dewey, of New York; J. Howard 
Theslow, M. D., of Boston; Kev. Wesley O. Hol- 
way, U. 8. N.,and wife; Chas, V. Whitten, of 
Boston; Bishop Andrews, of New York; Mrs. 
J.J. Redpath and sons, of Montreal; and a host 
of other well-known nameg. It was a matter of 
exceeding regret when, after some bright days 
of wise recreation, our courteous friend, Chap- 
lain Holway, war called away to duty. 

On the 30th of this month will begin a remark- 
able series of popular lectures in Saratoga. Five 
distinguished persons will each occupy four con- 
secutive mornings in the topics of which the 
public has conceded them to be masters. Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday mornings 
of successive weeks, beginning with the above 
date, will be so employed. The lectures are free 
toall. The expense is provided for by generous 
citizens. 








The Conferences. 


N. E. Southern Conference. 
New Bedford District 


Taunton, First Church. — The widow otf Rev. 
Angelo Canoll was the guest of Mr. G. 
Strange’s family a few days, but is now J 
Cottage — for the summer. Mr. Canoll, who 
died recently in California, was tor of this 
church in 1875-’76. Miss Grace dams, of Fall 
River, gave an interesting address on the dea- 
coness work, Sunday evening, July 14. 


Myricks. — This society has ome * tor 
the aon wy Be * * —* — A4 000 
has alread edged for t is puspese, and 
the work A _ opti ng will rll bests at an ear) 
date. A Junior ue been organi 
within a few da aw Club, of which 
Miss Edith Has i, - resident, gave recently 
“ An Evening with Mother Goose,” in Academy 
Hall. The church attendance is’ over one hun- 








PILLSBURY'S BEST 16 TODAY, AS FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS PAST, THE STANDARD FLOUR OF THE WORLD. 


PILLSBURY’ 
BESI 


PILLSBURT’S BEST IS ALWAYS BEST—THE BEST FLOUR THAT MOREY Cad BIT. 





PILLSBURY’S BEST IS TODAY, AS POR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS PAST, THE STANDARD FLOUR OF THE WORLD. 


Makes 
FAULTLESS Bread; 


sweet as the wheat; light 
and fine and white; honest 
bread that may be honestly 
called the staff of life. No 
bread-maker,no bread-lover, 
will take any other kind af- 
ter one trial of PILLS- 
BURY’S BEST. 

NOW, while the price is 
low, is your time to buy it. 
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— — 
dred and the Su over fifty. This 
is excellent for the size of the pillage and con- 
sidering the lation. Rev. H. H. 
Critchlow = — age as lo a aple mete work, 

The churc Friday bight, 
July 12. The ere ripped * * the 


ps from the brackets the e furniture fr trom, of 

perp an and 7 * bad been santo to remove 
one corner a lot of Pa TS were 

satuseted with, the oil and wicks trom the lamps. 
Acon ——8 * *8** —2* to follow 
the —— —1* horses drawing a large 
Ee es Ry, pod which was white lettering, 

were seen — out of the church yard on 
* ae all trace of them has been 


ost. 
Latest. — stolen from this chure 
has been ee y State Detective Seaver, : 
was found in the —— of a Jewish family 
eo River. The carpets were tacked down, 
mtd 4 cushions (used as mattresses) were 
8 in bedrooms, the church clock fastened 
to the wall, the pulpit and organ ornaments 
were used as bric-a-brac, etc. The Jew had 
been —— three weeks, and told his wife he 
dealt in second-hand goods. The police think 
they can find him. 


Orleans was much disappointed on the Fourth 
of July not to hear the oration of Rev. J. G, 
Gammons. He was present in town, but the 
storm prevented any assembly of the people. 


P.S. 


The point of a woman’s let 
ter is always the postscript. 
We will send (free of charge) 
a sample bag of Bradley's 


“Yorkshire” 
Salt 


to any woman mailing us her address. 
“ Yorkshire’’ Salt is free from lime and 
dirt, and won't harden in damp weather. 
Let us know if you can't buy it at your 
grocer’s. He cah supply you if you insist. 
BRADLEY SALT CO., 


4% Jay St., New York. 4 Commercial St., Boston 











THE DOCTOR’S COLUMN. 


W. L. G., Phila. — Have a very weak stomach, and am 
also excessively nervous. What would you advise ? 


Take Gastrine, in teaspoonful! doses, three 
times daily, after meals. Once or twice a week, 
take a teaspoonful of Nathrolithic Salts ina 
half atumb'er of hot water, one-half hour before 
breakfast. Cerebrine, in five-drop doses, three 
times daily. 


0. L, H., Fort Worth — What can you recommend for 
asthma?” 


Take Thyroidine, extract of the thyroid gland, 
ip three-drop doses, twice daily, on the tongue. 


Dolly, New ye - What can I use for thickened skin 
on the hands 


Take Thyroidine, extract of the thyroid 
gland, in three-drop doses, three times daily, on 
the — 


Mrs. J. N Canaseraga, N. V. — Will you please 
scribe a pote for flashes of heat, followed by pro’ +4 
perspiration, also extreme nervousness ? 


Take Cerebrine, extract of the brain, in five- 
drop doses, three times daily, on the tongue. 
Once or twice a week take a dose of Nathro- 
lithic Salts. Buffalo Druggists. 

G.N.G., Buffalo, N. Y.—State symptoms of 
kidney trouble, Cardine, extract of the beart, 
is probably indicated. 

W. T. Parker, M. D. 

Med. Dept., Col. Chem. Co. 

THE ANIMAL EXTRACTS. 
CEREBRINE, From the Brain, MEDUL LINE, 
From the — Cord, CARDINE, From the 
Heart. TESTINE, 


OVARINE THY ROIDINE, 
Dose, § Drops. e, Two Drachms, $1.25. 


G 
A new and valuable — for —— $1.25. 
vee Bananas AFFECTIONS, Wevnacose and Sick Aa 


HROLITHIC SALTS. 


For Habitual SATE ion, Torpor of the Bowels and In- 
50 cents. 


action of the Liver, 
At all Druggiste, or from 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL CO., 
Send for Literature. (176) Washington, D. C. 


7 


te) Ministers, Teachers, Ladies, Agents Wanted. 
. dome ot MARION HARLAND’S NEW 
ome 


Pleases. Sells Fas is. 
ed. One sold ig tn oe. 
Free. Address, Historica) Pub. Co., 





No Experience Need- 
— Circulars 





$8.00 TO CALIFORNIA 
ie the pee a one double berth in Tourist Sleeping 
is ison the ——* “ Phillips-Rock Island Tourist 
ions,” and cars 'h from Boston without 
change, on te on fas Ey leaving Boston every Tuesda, 
1. yMre. ke ' A , 969 Wash: 8t., Boston 
a EE, Py * ih. Chicago. 


ASTIAN, G. 


AARON R. GAY & CO., 
Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers. 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 
Of any desired pattern made to order. 


192 State At., Koaten, Mass 


CHURCH REMODELING. 


Tuomas W. SILLOWAY. Charsa Architect, No. 10 Park 
8q., Room &. Opp. Prov. R. — — 


Mr. 81 ‘s long prac’ —— chusehes 
enables 
* him Weave and utilize all the val le parts of 
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. O, Thompson, the pastor, exchanges 
— fie. Gammoas Sealy 28. ; 
Provincetown, Centenary Church. — Rev. G. 
A. Grant, the pastor, has been visiting in Stone- 
ham. 


West Dennis, — About thirty of the Christian 
Endeavorers of this church attended the Inter- 
national Convention in Boston. Rev. J.G. Gam- 
mons was a delegate. 

ovincetown, Centre Church. — Dr. A. Frank 
kenny yorages sop of the venerable David 
Conwell of this church, died, Saturday, July 6. 
Dr. Conwell was a skill dentist and ot wd 
tieed in sown eovesnl years. He was a uate 
of the Philadelphia tal College. Rev. W. P. 
Buck, the , delivered an a te ad- 
dress before the members of ine Lodge, 
1. 0. O. F., Sunday evening, July 7. 


{ as very interesting. A local re , refer- 
fing to Yese workers, says: “‘ They are doing 
more than has ever been done before to establis 
Cbristian influence in our community.” Of 
course this is in addition to the regular church 
work in Bourne. 


Taunton, Central Church.— The family of 
Rev. C. A. btenhouse, pastor here, are at t 
summer home, Oakcroit Lodge, on Jolly Island, 
Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. Mr. Stenhouse 
spends August there. 


Cottage City. — The Martha's Vineyard —* 
meeting Association, under the wise leadership 
of President 8S. O. Benton, expect an unusual! 
interesting and profitable camp-meeting th’ 
. During the six years in which Presid 
Eider Benton has been in charge the ann 
reports have shown an increasing success. 


Wareham, — Rev. Charles H. Walter, the pas- 
tor, and Mrs. Walter, attended the International 
Christian Endeavor Convention in Boston. 


Plymouth. — In spite of stormy weather, July 
16, 2,000 Christian Eadeavorers visited this his- 
toric spot. Tne decorations in honor of the 
visitors were very fine. Rev. J. H. Newland and 
family, and Presiding Elder Everett and family, 
are enjoying a vacation on Birch Island, e 
Winnepesaukee, N. H. 


Nantucket. — The t and glorious celebra- 
tion of the 250th anniversary is ended. Far be- 
yond the anticipations of its promoters hes been 
its success. 


Taunton. — Rev. Dr. Chown, Methodist, of 


Toronto, Canada, was in town recently. The 
new county building which cost over 000 
was the special object of his admiration. He 


thought it perfect. Dr. and Mrs. Chown are 
spending a few days at Cottage City, the Mecca 
of Methodism. 


Middleboro, — A recent letter states that Rev. 
W. F. Davis, tor here, is il] in bed. It is 
hoped to be nothing serious — overwork, proba- 
bly. Karu, 








East Maine Conference. 
Bangor District. 


Bangor, Grace Church. — Death has made sev- 
eral inroads here during the t year, but 
there appears to be no diminution of interest, 
strength or hopefulness. The pastor, Rev. H. B. 
Foss, is enjoying his fiftn, and, we judge, his 
best year with this people. Al! the financial in- 
terests are cared for by consecrated business 
men. We were cordially greeted on Sabbath 
morning, June 30, by a large and intelligent 
audience. The Sabbath-school has a live super- 
intendent and is doing well. Mrs. Chas. War- 
ren, our hostess, is at the head of the Junior 

ue, beloved by the children, and is doing 
excellent work. Mr. Sanford Porter and wile 
are valuable accessions to this church, and he 
has already become the mad of the Epworth 
League. The poner, delegate to the Interna- 
tional Epworth League Convention at Chatta- 
nooga, was away in the Southland, and will 
doubtless bring back some rare treats to this 
loyal people. 


Bangor, First Church — Fifteen stalwart 
business men met in quarterly conference, 
July 1, to do the business of the quarter. 
Twelve hundred dollars were reported sub- 
scribed on June 30 for a new organ, and more to 
follow if necessary. One hundred dollars has 
been added to the pastor’s salary. Surely there 
must be vigor and — in this — The 
oun, e’s societies were re rosper- 
eel an de ments of the obureh in a 
healthy condition. Rev. J. M. Frost is looking 
for a successful year. 


Alton, Argyle and West Oldtown.—The territory 
of this charge is fully as large as the name; and 
while the pastor’s name is Small, be has already 
proved himself | enough to meet the de- 
mands of his people. At Alton a new church 
edifice was erected last year, but not completed, 





yet leaving e debt which ly troub! the 
people. Could be ra tside, the peop 
would be able to complete the work and enjoy a 


neat little church. e trust the friends of 
Alton and Methodism will help just a little. 
Mrs. Small, the pastor’s wife, is in labors abun- 
dant, and has secured ebm for the church 
which was very much ed. The year cer- 
tainly opens well. 


Oldtown. — The pastor, Kev. D. B. Dow, is ⸗ 
happy man, to say the least. The problem of 
the improvement of * — —* * 

tly troubled him d past year, an 
has been working and telking in that direc- 
tion untilthe people have become thoroughly 
interested. We proposed to strike the blow on 
the 7th of July, quarterly meeting day. After 
forenoon sermon we briefly stated the con- 
ditions and asked for $1,500 then and there. In 
anny ave minutes the —A ye 2* 

n eyes of tor, presiding elder an 
a suffused with tears. [ — —— iffi- 
culty they sang the doxolouy, an ponaes 
nearly tailed * mounce the benediction. 
“Who can believe it?” was the ge ques- 
tion. Soon after, this amount was increased to 

:665, and we doubt not that it has now reached 

least $2,000, as several payers were absent on 
that day. The estimated outlay is $2,500. The 
church in all departments is prospering, and 

accounts for the great joy of the — 

hodism surely will win the race in Oldtown. 

Maine Conference will convene in ’96 in 
this church, improved. 


Lincoln and Mattawamkeag.— Rev. W. T. 
Johnson begins his first year with this people 
may 6 The people Le Bae me and the 
Pastor is hopeful. We sii y this may 
Prove the best year in his pastorate thus far. 
waned d loyal * 

and lo people 
tue charge. Rev. F. W. Towle is 
7 


work with and is 
year's efforts with these brethren, He 











and received 8 into full con- 
collect 


crease over last year. inning! The 

receiving the due atten- 

tion of this and other * And ZIOn’s 
are 


HERALD and the 
brought to the front. 


Vanceboro. — This charge has heretofore been 
connected with some other territory, but this 
year the ie concluded they would have a 
pastor to themselves. Rev. B. G. Seabo: 
was appointed, and he soon after took to him- 
selfa wife. We found the church happy and 
hopeful, and the pastor and wife enjoying their 
people and their cozy home very much, The 
8 debt on this church is bein vided for 
by this energetic pastor, and will, doubtless, be 
wiped out this year. 


Kingman, — We found the pastor, Rev. J. W. 
Hatch, busy grading the grounds of one of the 
prettiest churches in this or any other Confer- 
ence, which he built last year. It 
—* to spend two days with this consecrated 

energetic minister, and we found him much 
worn by overwork. * — Y ‘at or four 
weeks was —* or him, t C) e 
being only too to grant ‘it. A new ehurel is 
talked of on the Prentiss side, and subscrip- 
tions to the amount of §500 have already been 
secured, This — eae much for OCbrist 
and Methodism. or has secured eight 
additional subscribers for ZION’s HERALD. 


Forest City. — This is a beautiful village nine 
miles removed from the railroad station and 
on the Province of New Brunswick. 

We have here a t church and parso 
y, and a good number of loyal Method- 
ts who are proud of the situation. They need 
@ pastor, and we hope soon to send one who will 
be a blessing to them and to others. 


Rev. Mark Sipprelle, known well throughout 
Aroostook County, became gappenamency last 
Conference, but is so completely resto: that 
he says: “I never felt better in my life.”’ He is 
anxious to get back into the work, and we trust 
will soon enter some field. His P.O, address at 
present is Lee, Maine. E. H. Boynton. 





Bucksport District. 


The Bucksport District Western Ministerial 
Association met at South West Harbor, July 8-10, 
and greatly enjoyed the open- hearted hospital- 
ity of the pastor and people at that place. The 
program was good and well carried out. 

The services opened Monday waning. R. J. 
Wychoff ched. His theme was, “ Soldiers 
of Jesus Christ.’’ The discourse was very prac- 
tical and of much interest. 

Tuesday morning a prayer-meeting was led by 
G. M. Bailey. The Association then organized 
with the presiding elder in the chair and G. M. 
Bailey as secretary pro tem. Eight preachers 
were present. Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected by acclamation as follows: President, 
H. W. Norton; secretary, Geo. M. Bailey; treas- 
urer, Il. H. W. Wharff. “ What is Wrong with 
the Obristian Church?’ was discussed by 
I. H. W. Wharff, whose view of the church and 
her work was optimistic, and Chas. Rogers, who 

ted a paper containing some very forcible 
eclarations against such evils as Sabbath dese- 
cration, neglect of Christian duties, and excess- 
ive indulgence in worldly pleasures. ‘“ Could 
the Drink Traffic be —— ? How?” was 
then taken up. R. J, Wychoff advocated vigor- 
ous and aggressive warfare upon saloon and sa- 


loonist. 

At 2 p. M. Charles Rogers preached on 
“Growth in Grace” (2 Peter 3:18). “ How 
Should the Christian Pulpit Deal with Popular 
Skepticism was discussed by Prof. Chase and 
I. H. W. Wharft. 

Geo. M. Bailey preached in the evening from 
John 12; 32: “ The Divine Magnet.” 

Wednesday morning dawned fair and clear 
and all — enjoyed the change from storm 
tosunshine. The prayer-meeting was in charge 
of J. A. Weed and was one of  apirituai 
rows: and blessing. ‘How can We Promote 

he Efficiency of the Camp-meeting ?”’ “ What 
Is the Epworth League, and What Ought It to 
Be?” “ How Can the Financial Interest of the 
East Maine Conference Seminary be Promoted ?” 
were topics of pa by Messrs. Weed, Lombard 
and Morse, all of which were filled with matter 
of great value. Prof. Chase gave usa plain 
statement of facts in connection with the finan- 
cial interests of the Seminary of which we are 
justly proud. We wonder how the Professor has 
accom so great a work under so many 
difficulties. Brethren, we must help him, and 
help him now! Resolutions of thanks to the 
people of South West Harbor for their generous 
entertainment, and to the steamship companies 
for their favor of reduced rates, were passed, 

A. F. Chase hed in the afternoon fro 
the words, “‘ Jesus only.“ The Lord’s Supper 
was then administered toa large number. Fol- 
lowing this the ladies had a missionary meeting. 

The evening was devoted to a general gospel 
service in which all were invited to participate. 

The next day some of the preachers went to 
Gott’s Island to dedicate the new church at that 
place. The next meeting will be held at Sulli- 
van. G. M. BAILEY, Sec, 








New Hampshire Conference. 
Manchester District. 


Two events of much importance have occurred 
in Enfleld within a few days: A bright little gir! 
has appeared at the _ 6 home, and her com- 
ing regarded with great pleasure. Then a 
new mage has been purchased. The last 
quarterly conference arranged for the lease of a 
property for a term of years; but before that 
was consummated, a property was offered for 
sale at a very low figure. It was at once decid- 
ed to purchase it, and the bargain was made. 
The house is on oneof the desirable streets, aud 
with some slight repairs will make a good home 
for years to come. Mr. Tilton deserves credit 
for his prompt action in this matter. 


Pastors of twenty to thirty years ago at old 
Chestnut Street Church, Nashua, wil! remember 
the name of Mrs. Lucy T. Burgess —a plain, 

woman, who often wore a calico dress to 
church that she might have more money to give 
to the missionary cause. She worked in the 
mill. Her care for herself was of a very meagre 
kind. She spent nothing for nicknacks, but was 
generous toa faulttothechurch. In her later 
ears at Chestnut Street she gave as high as 

00 a year for missions. By her frugal habits 
she saved money until $2,000 had been deposited 
in the banks of New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts. When about thirty-five of age, be- 
fore she had laid aside —* cons ble amount, 
she made her will, believing it best todo it then, 
when her reasoning faculties were all right. At 
her request Rev. Sullivan Holman, who was her 
pastor, wrote the document. She gave to each 
of her brothers and sisters $100, and then made 


[Continued on Page 18.) 


IVORY SOAP 


It FLOATS 


At all grocery stores east of the Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory Soap 


are sold; one that costs five cents a cake, and a larger size. The larger cake is the 
more convenient and economical for laundry and general household use. If your 


Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


‘Tue Procter & Gamaie Co. Oiw'rs. 
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FOR WARM AIR ONLY, and the 
MAGEE COMBINATION HEATER 
here shown (for warm air and Hot Water), 
each received THE HIGHEST AWARD 
at the World's Fair, Chicago. 

They are honestly, carcfully and intelligently 
made for USE, not merely to sell. 


No one can afford to heep house without 
a Magee Range and Furnace, because 
the saving in fuel and food will pay 
many times their cost above any others 
on the market. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
The name Magee carries our Guaran- 
tee of PERFECT SATISFACTION 
with proper use. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE. 
For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 


$66666666666666666666666666660666F0 
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MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 
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WMAGEE Bos" Hjcater 





Hot Water Combination. 
$2, 34, 36 & 38 Union St, Boston. 
242 Water Street, 
¥ 86 Lake Street, 
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MEDICINE. 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


(URES DISEASE. 
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—PRONOUNCED— 


** INCURABLE”’ 


NOT A BATTERY OR BELT. 
NO SHOCK. 


bt ow at iy 

of SEF So ar 5 
or ume 7, work 
Our Race’ : 


“But, thanks be to God 
such as be sick 





person: 3 know the 
control this instrament, 
know its value. We are 
agents nor in any way Gnancially tm 
terested in the matter."’ 





Write for book, telling 





“What itis” and*!How it Cures.” 
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SALESME 


eries ur coliections, 
Manufaciurers, 341 Market 8t., Philadelphia. 





wanted for Merchant Trade. Good 
week! 2; Samples free. No deliv: 
ide line or exclusive. Address, 





o Been _conusts The Coast of Maine has become noted as the 
oO a * —* great — in — * {those ** 
ozone breezes recuperate 
poe ey = delinquent. hausted energies. With its long s 
m4 iste. Paull up capital of Gon ——— hard, sandy beach, its bold bluffs of rocks mak- 
$268,600. A letter or postal card requesting ing into the sea, ite inlets and cozy 
will have bTON | AND woodlands and green fields, it is justi 
oh read oe 9 the “Garden of Mden,” by all tour and 
"INNESOTA, pleasure seekers. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 


Hartford Bicycles 

















Hartfords are the sort of bi- 
cycles most makers ask $100 for. 

Columbias are far superior 
to so-called “specials,” for which 
$125 or even $150 is asked. 


It is well to be posted upon the 
** price situation. tort of 
e great Columba plant is work- patron 


ing for the rider’s benefit, as usual. 


Columbias,*100 


POPE MFG. CO. few vonx 
General Offices cnicaco 
and Factories, BAN FRANCISCO 


HARTPORD, Conn. Shoyics o* 


The meee od Casaie ‘me, 4 work of 
met —* waa and Thar in 
m 
for two cont stamps. “50 





ments 
with fi 


water mark, —s oy 
the velvet green of the lawns witht 
sands of the beach. 


The Bay View is perfect in all ite » 
rooms singly or en suite, well ven 
ne views; rooms are all 
furnished, good 


in the 





Ferry Beach. 


spring water. 
and well arranged. 


rons of 


E. MANSON & SON, 
Proprietors and Owners, 
Me, 


BAY VIEW HOUSE, 


pure 
tretches of 


— 


In one of these pleasant, cozy nooks is locat- 
ed the Bay View Hovsp, which 
popular resort for the last sixteen years. 


It is located within three hundred feet of high 
unique feature by uniting 


has been a 


white 


int- 
ted 


springs on bedsand hair mat- 
tresses; the corridors are wide and airy. 

It has all the modern improvemen 
abundant supply of 
ry conditions perf 


Check all baggage to Old Orchard Beach. 


The Bay View porter will be there on the ar- 
rival of every train from Boston and Portiand, 
on the Boston & Maine R. K., to meet all part 
en route to Bay View, to look aft >- all the 
and. peltare patrons of al: sponsibility 
an e. 


The proprietors take this op 
ing their old friends and 
tion of many favors in the past, and trust 
y giving. them personal attention to the com- 

their guests, to continue to receive tneir 
future, as well as to meet the 
approbation of all new patrons. 

All letters and telegrams asking for informa- 
tion, rates and diagrams, promptt 
fully answered 
jal 

* 


wish to 


its, with 


Senite- 


rtunity of assar 


y and cheer- 


ices will be mete to parties who 
arrangements for f six 

eight weeks or longer. — oe 
Address, to June 15, Saco, Me.; after June 15to 


Old Orchard, Me.; after June 26, Bay View 
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The Family. 


YOUR CROSS. 
George Bancroft Griffith. 


Ev’ry smile and kind word spoken, 
Ev’ry gift, love’s true, sweet token, 
Is a recompense for loss; 
Thankful be, though you’re heart-broken, 
For these flowers that God delights in 
Wreathe your cross. 








Ev'ry thought that prayer may waken 
For you, bowed, but not forsaken, 

Is equivalent for loss; 
Ev’ry mite from small hoard taken 
Glows a gem in helping others, 

Stars your cross! 


£v’ry tear that pity offers, 

Ev’ry wish she kindly proffers, 
Balances your daily loss; 
Richer than wealth’s rusting coffers 
Are the jewels angels gather 

For your cross. 


Though your life is sad and lonely, 

One has always known and loved ye, 
Counted ev’ry thorn and loss, 

Which, at last, as flowers only 

Shall breathe odors everlasting 
Round your cross. 


East Lempster, N. H. 








Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


Was the trial sore ? 
*— sharp? Thank God a second 
time 
comes temptatiun but for man to meet 
nd master, coe Ae crouch beneath his 


estalied in triumph ? ig 
“ Lead us into no such temptations, Lord! ” 
Yea, but, O Thou whose servants are the bold, 
Lead such temptations by the head and hair, 
Reluctant dragons, up to who dares fight, 
That so he may do battle and have praise. 
— Browning. 


God knows a thousand “ might have 
beens ” where we know one; He can ik 
at them all patiently, because — this is 
the blessedness — He knows a thousand 
“may be’s ” also, — A. D. T. Whitney. 


The sweet satisfaction which comes to 
those who try, no matter how humbly, to 
be earthly vidences to the poor and 
help an pila their mite with the gold 
of charity, before it is laid up where thieves 
a through and steal. — Louisa 
M., Alcott. 


We cannot see into the future, to know 
whither the subtle tendencies of our life are 
us. We do many things which to 
our eyes ap innocent and harmless, but 
which have in them the hidden evil we can- 
not see. We indulge ourselves in many 
oe which to us do not appear sinful, but 
which leave on our soul a touch of blig t, a 
soiling of purity, of which we do not \. 
We ourselves may A *— * 
which we see no , but w are ai- 
lently en {hott invisible threads into 
acable, which some day shall bind us hand 
and foot. We ourselves self-denials 
and sacrifi there is no reason 
why we 6 them, unaware that 
we are lowering our standard of living, and 
itting the subtle beginnings of self- 
ulgence to creep into our heart. — J. R. 
Miller, D. D. 


It I could do a little work — my work! 
Not missing what was meant 
As special task for me, nor seem to shirk 
The duties by the Father sent — 
I should be glad today; 
for this I pray. 


If 1 could find a little —*2* — my place! 
Just here, beneath teet ; 

Looking up trustingly into His face, 
Hearing His voice so sweet — 


How blest, today, were I ! 
For this I sigh. 


M I could sing a little song — my song ! 
Ww every tender note 
Should, by the heavenly breezes borne along, 
Up to presence float ; 
t would mean joy to me, 
If this could be. 
— Euiza SrroNG Barrp, in V. Y. Observer. 


Just as the beauty of muscle and li 
form exceeds in value the beauty of a 
marble, sepun Goss sho beauty of tens ving, 


more by the strong passion for righteous- 
ness; as impurity, deceit, and all manner of 
vileness give way before purity and truth 
of goodness — the image of 
Father, which is in every one, shall 
hine forth clearer and clearer. The oft- 
mer the Christian rises to the mount of 
prayer, and there obtains truer knowled 
afl fhar maples. BF gy; Pb w- xe 
comes into con‘ © Almigh' 0 
ao | made 
divine; and when eventually — for so dar- 
tog e pope does the Nazarene hold out to 
tollowers — he can stand on the loftiest 
peak of Zion, someon me clean of hand 
and pure of heart, in rapt ecstasy lift 
his on high, there shall come to him a 
| eye OF pene sight, of the Father — 





Zion’s Herald, 
— sor tee, stseansing Sept: which 


has 
shone down from the very throne of the 


Al from the tender. heart of 
far eee cf all beauty oven of the Father 
all mankind.— Rev THomas VAN Nzss, 


fn “The Coming Religion.” 


are set on God have a 

hope, a sufficient one, and one that 
fills all the future. All other expectations 
are fulfilled, or disappointed, as the case 
ma be, but are left behind and outgrown. 
This and is 
acco’ 


They whose ho 
certain 


mplished? and yet disappoint- 
m and yet is never Pp - 
ed, Sd it we set our hopes oni Him. we can 
face very quietly the darkness that lies 


ahead of us. hopes are only the 
mirrors in which the past reflects itself, as 
in some 8 palace you will find a lighted 
chamber, a great sheet of glass at each 
end, which tuates in shining rows the 
lights . A curtain veils 
the fu and hope can ey re a 
mirror in t of it reflects what has 


been. But the hope that is set on God 
draws back the curtain, and lets us see 
enough of a fixed, eternal future to make 
our lives bright and our hearts calm. The 
darkness remains ; what of that if ‘‘I know 
—_ not drift beyond His love and care ?”’ 

t your hopes on God, and they will not be 
ashamed, — ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D. D., 
in “ Ohrist’s Musts and Other Sermons.”’ 


** Look on the bright side,” said a samme 
man to a friend, who was discontented an 
melancholy, 

“But there is no bright side,” was his 
doleful reply. 

“Very well then — polish up the dark 
one,” said the young man, promptly. 

Are you ever despondent ? m adopt 
this advice, and remember that the best 
way to “polish up the dark side” is to 
work — work hard, and work with ceaseless 
devotion and energy. I once had the honor 
of wor’ for a time with a famous and 
eloquent tary of the church. He lost 
his wife very suddenly, and I knew that 
this was the most crushing blow he could 

bly suffer. I quite expected, therefore, 
t he would away and rest, perhaps 
for several months to come. But in a week 
he was busier thanever. His zeal increased 
tenfold, his energy 22 to be bound- 
less; no burden of work seemed too heavy. 
It was evidently a daily s le to concen- 
trate his attention on what he had in hand 
— but he did it, and by degrees the awful 
load of f seemed to grow lighter. 
Honest work well done is the sure path to a 
cheerful spirit. Try it. — Churchman. 








Professions and Occupations 
For Women. 
Vit. 


TEACHERS OF THE DEAF. 


Mies Ida H. Adams. 
Teacher in Horace Mann School for the Deaf. 


HIRTY years ago few women were em- 
ployed as teachers of the deaf ; today 
they are to be found in nearly every insti- 
tution in the country. By their success 
others may be encouraged to take up this 
fascinating work, difficult though it may 
seem at first to unlock the sealed lips ; for, 
in these latter days of miracles wrought 
through patient effort, the dumb speak and 
the deaf hear. 

No longer must we depend upon pencil 
and.paper, or spelling with the fingers, or 
an interpreter who understands their rapid 
motions, but face to face, by word of mouth, 
they talk with us. The only difference be- 
tween them and us is— we hear with our 
ears; they, with their eyes. 

This method of teaching the deaf is 
usually called the oral method, to distin- 
guish it from finger spelling and sign 
methods, sometimes called the manual 
methods. It was first tried in this country 
about twenty-seven years ago, being the 
outgrowth of a visit made to Germany by 
Mr. Horace Mann and Dr. Samuel Howe. 
They strongly advocated the adoption of 
the German oral system. In 1866 a little 
school of five pupils was opened with Miss 
Harriet Rogers as their teacher. Her sister 
had been with Dr. Howe as the teacher of 
Laura Bridgman and Oliver Caswell. This 
little school, the first in the country in 
which articulation and speech reading were 
taught, has now become the noble Clarke 
Institution at Northampton. First in time, 
it has steadily maintained its leadership as 
an oral school for the deaf. Its high grade 
has been acquired and is kept up by women 
exclusively, Miss Oaroline Yale having 
succeeded Mies Rogers as principal, and 
having under her a carefully-selected and 
highly-trained corps of assistants. 

At Northampton there is a training class 
for teachers, where, by paying a merely 
nominal tuition fee — $100 — one gets really 
superior instruction and practice in all that 
pertains to the education of the deaf. The 
number of pupils admitted to this class is 
limited, but upon proper recommendation, 
and after passing an examination, one may 
be admitted in September for a ycar's 


work ; and, if one intends to teach the 
deaf, there is no better course to be recom- 
mended than to fit at Northampton. 

There is at Washington a National College 
for the Deaf which contains a normal 
department, but as women were identified 
with the beginning of the oral movement 
and have been the means of its great 
success, it is to be hoped they will always 
stand for the oral method pure and simple. 
The National College trains teachers to use 
both the old and new systems, particularly 
the former. 

Second in point of time to the Olarke 
Institution comes our own Boston school, 
named for that far-seeing educator who 
knew deaf children could be taught to 
speak — Horace Mann. 

Twenty-five years ago the school board of 
Boston opened the first day-school for the 
deaf in the United States. That children 
may live at home is a desirable thing. 
Sometimes it is wise to send a child away 
to school, but it is not thought best in most 
instances, or we should have great board- 
img-schools for hearing children ; and if it 
is well for most children to live at home, it 
is surely extremely desirable for deaf chil- 
dren, because their infirmity is an isolating 
thing at best, and of all places they ought 
never by any chance to be strangers in 
their own homes. On this ground a day 
school is a good thing to have in cities 
where there are deaf children near enough 
to profit by it. 

From its first conception to the present 
time the head of this day school has been 
Miss Sarah Fuller, whom to know is to love. 
She received her training at Northampton, 
and now, in her turn, trains others. Since 
the Horace Mann School is part of the 
public school system of Boston, its teachers 
must hold the certificate required of all, 
obtained either by taking the Boston 
Normal School course, or by passing the 
supervisors’ examinations ; and, in addition, 
they hold a special certificate granted after 
they have completed a course of instruc- 
tion, given by the principal,in the mecha- 
nism of speech, visible speech symbols, and 
kindred subjects relating to speech teach- 
ing. 

Sympathy and patience are also required, 
for no other teaching is so exacting or 
demands such constant attention and un- 
wearied application. It is, however, de- 
lightful work also. There is a great and 
growing pleasure in watching and f 
the development of a deaf child’s language. 
Like an opening flower revealing its beauty 
as the sun expands its petals, so in the sun- 
shine of sympathetic, loving teaching these 
little minds stretch out more and more un- 
til at last our pupils go forth to bear their 
part in the world’s work bravely as men 
and women should. 

This result is worth the toil, but it is not 
all the reward one gets. There is also the 
delight of being a wage-earner and receiv- 
ing the material, tangible result of good 
money honestly earned. Teachers of the 
deaf, under the liberal policy of Boston, are 
handsomely paid, and everywhere receive 
comparatively good salaries. There is a 
demand for such teachers, especially for 
private pupils. Any one competent to train 
little children can easily find employment 
in families of wealth and refinement; and 
adults who wish to learn speech-reading 
are constantly inquiring for teachers. The 
remuneration is excellent for private 
teaching. ; 

Teaching the deaf is an occupation for 
women which pays well in money and satis- 
faction, and for which they are eminently 
fitted by their patience, gentleness, sympa- 
thy and unselfishness. 

Clarendon Hills, Mass. 








A NOONTIDE WALK. 
Mra. 8S. E. Kennedy, 


“Happy in my judgment 
The wandering herbalist, who clear alike 
From vain, and that worse evil, vexing 
thoughts, 


° ° . . peeps round 
For some rare flow’ret of the hills, or plant 
of craggy fountain.” 


AY we not, with Wordsworth’s 
herbalist, lay aside all “vexing 
thoughts,’”’ and taking an imaginary mid- 
summer stroll, ‘‘peep around for some 
rare floweret of the hills or craggy fount- 
ain?” Or ifit be our fortune to find none 
but the commonest of wild flowers or the 
humblest of weeds, we shall not miss, per- 
haps, that pleasurable excitement which 
rests while it wearies, leaving the mind in 
a state of repose as healthful as it is enjoy- 
able 





Let us direct our steps toward yonder 
} wood, not only for the sake of refreshmeut, 





— — 
| but because of the liability to discover 
within its depths those flower friends which 
like ourselves seek. shade and 

Here just at its border is the 
Speedwell. Among the Germans it is 
called the “ Flower of Truth ” and ig used 
as an emblem of friendship. We shall need 
to handle very carefully while we study its 
peculiar construction, for, as the name ip- 
dicates, its beauty is but fleeting, the dainty 
corolla falling off as soon as gathered. The 
word speedwell means much the same ag 
our good-bye or farewell. lts scientific 
name, Veronica, is also interesting from the 
fact that this plant was dedicated to gt, 
Veronica, who, according to tradition, wag 
the daughter of Salome. The old legend 
tells us that,as Ohrist was carrying Hig 
cross, she wiped the drops of sweat from 
His brow and received upon tbe napkin the 
impression of His face. Hence the mean- 
ing of the name, “ true image.” 

Here in this open space where the de- 
structive work of the woodman is plainly 
manifest, we shall find the pretty white 
blossoms ot the well-known Checker! — 
which is as rich in names as its bright red 
berries are in flavor and fragrance —Win- 
tergreen-berry, Teaberry, Boxberry, Par- 
tridge-berry, and others, beside its botan- 
ica] name, Gaultheria procumbens. The ge- 
neric name was given in honor of its discoy- 
erer, Dr. Gaulthier, of Quebec, and the 
specific from its habits of growth. The 
snow), tube-shaped corolla reminds one of 
the blossom of the swamp huckleberry or 
blueberry. 

We shall miss the better part of our walk 
if we do not find the pretty Pyrolas, or, as 
they are sometimes called, the Pear Winter- 
greens. This is in allusion to the ever- 
green leaves resembling somewhat in form 
those of the pear, hence its scientific name 
from Pyrus, the pear-tree. There are sey- 
eral species — P. secunda, with its flowers 
all turned to one side; P. rotundifolia, a 
round-leaved variety; P. elliptica, with el- 
liptical shaped leaves; and the one before 
us, with petals slightly tinged with green, 
hence called P. chlorantha. If among so 
many woodland beauties I may choose a 
favorite, I think my choice must rest upon 
some member of this interesting family. 

Upon yonder dry knoll we shall find speci- 
imens of Prince’s Pine, which the Indian 
would call ‘ Pipsisewa.’’ This is a little 
beauty, with its purplish white flowers and 
shining evergreen leaves, though the spot- 
ted variety with its pretty variegated 
leaves is more noticeable perhaps. Both 
bear the name Chimaphila, which means 
“ winter- loving.” 

Let us seat ourselves upon these friendly 
rocks to rest awhile and “ peep around.’”’ Do 
you not see that pretty flower at your feet? 
It is the Trientales Americana, and good 
reason has America to be proud of its name- 
sake. You may have heard it spoken of as 
the Chickweed Wintergreen, or Star-flower. 
Pick it, won’t you, please, as it stands so 
near, that we may note at our pleasure its 
special make-up. Do you not see that its 
parte are insevens? Seven petals, seven 
sepals, seven stamens, and seven leaves ar- 
ranged in a whorl, from the midst of which 
rise the delicate white flowers. We are 
fortunate indeed to discover this late speci- 
men, as they usually bloom in May and 
June. 

If you are no longer tired, we will turn 
our steps homeward, following this pretty 
shaded brook to the place where it loses it- 
self in the swamp meadow below. Ah! 
here is the pretty Jewel-weed, which the 
children call Spotted Touch-me-not, and 
botanists, designate as Impatiens fulva. 
We cannot wonder at the children’s liking 
for this curious plant which coils its carbels 
in such a funny way at the least touch, and 
sends its seeds flying in every direction. 

But see! What is this, standing with ite 
feet in the water and bearing in its hands 
clusters of small, fiesh-colored flowers? 
It is the Marsh St. John’s-wort. It may be 
common, but Ido not know of any other 
place where it is found. 

And here are the Loose-strifes, both 
straight and whorled. Lysimachia is the 
family name, given in honor of Lysimachus, 
king of Sicily, who, it is said, first used it in 
medicine. L. quadrifolia is much the pret- 
tier, and often lends its beauty to our dusty 
roadsides. ; 

But here we are at the house, with hands 
full of Nature’s treasures and minds imbued 
with the poetic spirit of Cowper when he 

“* Whate’er man finds 
Of flavor or of scent in fruit or flower, 
Or what he views of beautifal or grand 
In nature, from the broad majestic oak 
To the green blade that twinkles in the sun, 
Prompts with remembrance of a present God.” 





Movsup Valley, R. I, 
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All? But how much I am — 
When I plead for friend at the Throne, 
Asking the best, and leaving the rest, 
Putting the strength of the heavens to test, 
And bringing sweet heaven to be her guest, 
When I pray to the Lord for His own! 


Dear house in the distant country, 
Dear voice that I cannot hear, 
—n— at my heart, and the quick tears 


8 

[am fain of your sorrows to bear a part, 

Each ache of yours has for me a smart, 
Yet { pray for you, void of fear. 


I know that His swiftest angels 

Will haste to you while I prey: 
That whatever you need will be your meed, 
That your faintest sigh the Lord will heed, 
Your wish unspoken His grace will read, 

In your dark and cloudy day. 


-- MARGARET E, SANGsTER, in S. S. Times. 








WRITING THE GLAD TIDINGS. 
Margaret Meredith. 


OBERT BURDETTE, in a lovely tribute to 
his invalid wife, in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, tells us that the letters of sympathy 
which she had written to friends in bereave- 
ment, were, in several cases, sent to him after 
her death. The senders felt that they were the 
best possible words of Christian comfort to offer 
him. 

Another invalid tells us that writing letters is 
her one means of doing good. She writes fre- 
quent friendly letters to certain irreligious 
friends who like to get them; and thus labori- 
ously keeps in touch with them, so as to be 
able now and again to make a serious appeal. 

Most invalids cannot write letters, but their 
possibilities differ endlessly. Consider Mrs. 
Browning’s literary career, begun, carried on, 
and completed almost entirely from a couch. 

Perhaps this may give a gleam of hopefulness 
to some discouraged disciples, lounging with 
idle hands and a longing heart, feeling cut off 
from active work for souls. Even some healthy 
shut-ins, isolated in country homes, might re- 
joice to realize that this means of helpful inter- 
course with their fellow-men is thoroughly 
open to them. 








About Women. 


—— Miss Maltby,an American, has obtained 
the degree of Ph.D. in the Géttingen Uni- 
versity. 

— Mrs. Li Hung Chang, wife of the Chinese 
statesman, has 1,000 servants, 2,000 coats, 1,200 
pairs of trouserettes, and 500 fur robes. Her feet 
are so small that she cannot walk, and she 
dresses her hair in fifty different ways. 

—— Mies Willard kept the World’s W. O. T. U. 
convention in order with the gavel presented to 
her by white-ribbon comrades of Churchville, 
N. Y., the town in which she was born — a gavel 
made froma beam in the room where she first 
saw the light of earthly day. 


— Clio Hinton Huneker, who has been 
awarded the ten-thousand-dollar prize for her 
statue of Frémont, says of St. Gaudens, whose 
pupil she is: “‘ He believes in the future of wom- 
en, especially as sculptors. I have frequently 
heard him say that the truest artists in his class 
are women, and that his principal object in tak- 
ing the class is to afford women an opportunity 
to prove their genius.” 


— Madame Antoinette Sterling sang all 
through the great meetings of the British and 
World’s W. C. T. U. Conventions, It is expect- 
ed that she will come to America in the autumn 
and sing at the twenty-first annual meeting of 
the National W. C. T. U. in Baltimore, October 
15-20, 

—— Miss Florence Bascom has been added to 
the faculty of Bryn Mawr College, as reader in 
geology. Dr. Bascom is the only woman who 
has received the degree of Ph. D. trom Johns 
Hopkins. For the past two years she has been 
instructor in geology at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

—— Madame Zénaide A. Ragozin, the Kussian 
historian, who has written ‘‘ The Story of Chal- 
dea,” “ The Story of Assyria,” “ Media, Baby- 
lon and Persia,” including a study of the Zenda- 
vesta, or religion of Zoroaster, ‘‘ The Story of 
Vedic India,” etc., and who has lived in Ameri- 
ica for about twenty years, is at work upon a se- 
Ties of volumes setting forth the annals of an- 
cient countries of the East, from 6,000 to 500 
B. C., 80 arranging the facts and traditions as to 
arouse greater interest concerning those distant 
lands. She isa member of the Société Ethno- 
logique of Paris, and the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 


— Probably there is no field where more va- 
tying wage is paid to women than in the realm 
of music, writes Mrs. Garretc Webster in the 
July Ladies’ Home Journal. The greatest and 
the lowest sums are alike received by them 


_ in this profession, while the average is probably 


88 good as that received by women workers in 
any other field. Madame Patti is remarkable 
not only as the greatest of living vocalists, but 
asthe best paid woman worker in the world. 
She has frequently received five thousand dollars 
a night for a performance, and has not sung for 
Many years past for less than three thousand 





dollars. Madame Melba’s fee, whether for con- 
cert or opera, is never less than one thousand 
dollars. Madame Eames and Madame Nordica 
received each seven hundred dollars for their 
operatic performances during the season just 
past. The latter’s invariable fee for singing in 
concert or oratorio is five hundred dollars. 
Madame Calvé received six hundred dollars a 
performance during the season of 1894. These 
prices are paid, it will be noticed, only to those 
who are the greatest in their art. 








LUNCHES FOR THE EXCURSIONIST. 


ITH the coming of summer’s sunshine 
and soft breezes, visions of a day’s out- 
ing among the green fields begin to haunt all 
who are shut in by brick walls to dusty streets. 
The busy father plans for a day off, and the 
children recall with delight when and where 
they found the sea-shore and woodland treas- 
ures of Jast year. Only the house-mother won- 
ders if it’s “‘worth the trouble;” for her en- 
thusiasm is clouded by a remembrance of the 
troublesome, cumbersome, but very necessary, 
lunch basket. 

One family who were obliged to remain in the 
city last summer thoroughly enjoyed a weekly 
outing, usually on the Saturday half-holiday, 
with a picnic supper and a return trip in the 
cool, dusky evening. The lunch basket prob- 
lem was 80 solved as to be really no more trouble 
than tea at home. Indeed, the cumbersome 
lunch basket was not, for it had been exchanged 
for several stout pasteboard boxes, some of 
which never returned from any one excursion. 

These boxes and the arrangement of their 
contents were the results of careful planning. 
One box, and the only one that made the re- 
peated journeys, wasa particularly strong box 
six inches deep, eighteen long and twelve wide. 
Its contents varied but little: a small tablecloth, 
napkins, spoons, six wooden plates, two fruit 
knives, folding drinking cups and two pint 
self-sealing jars. A bookstrap made it secure 
and easy to carry. Two or three other boxes 
held what the boys called “ -ations,” and when 
emptied were thrown away, except when want- 
ed to hold “specimens ”’ that were to be taken 
home. The cost of the boxes was trifling, most 
of them being obtained from the family grocer. 
One of the jars mentioned was always filled 
with pickles of some kind. The other held the 
foundation for the lemonade, made by squeer- 
ing the juice from lemons and adding sugar in 
the proportion of two scant tablespoonfuls to 
each lemon. This manner of preparing saves 
both space and trouble. 

The lids of the boxee when fitted with frilled 
napkins of white tissue paper made dainty trays 
for holding various articles of food. 

Experience has shown that in filling all such 
‘lunch boxes there should be a large proportion 
of substantials, but little cake or sweets being 
called for. 

Bread should be cut thin, sparingly spread 
with butter, and two slices placed buttered sides 
together, then a sufficient number of slices to 
fill a box rolled in thin waxed paper used by 
confectioners, ligbtly put in place without 
crowding; the box itself wrapped in paper and 
tied with astring strong enough to handle it 
by. Bread and butter put up in this way will 
keep perfectly treah and sweet for twelve hours 
even in the hottest weather. 

For meats, smoked tongue or boiled ham are 
those generally liked. Either should be sliced 
thin and wrapped in the waxed paper. 

The most convenient way, however, is to pre~ 
pare the greater part of the bread as sandwiches. 
Almost every person enjoys a well-made sand- 
wich, of which there is a great variety. For all, 
the bread must be sliced thin and the filling 
minced fine. This filling may be of ham, chick- 
en, cheese, fish or eggs. The minced ham can 
be seasoned with mustard if desired. The 
cheese is grated and sprinkled on the bread 
after it is buttered. For the fish sandwiches 
canned salmon or sardines are used. All skin 
and bones are removed, the fish chopped fine 
and then rubbed to a paste with lemon juice. 
Both cheese and fish sandwiches must have a 
box entirely to themselves or they will give an 
unpleasant odor and flavor to anything near 
them. 

The eggs are prepared for filling by boiling 
until hard. While hot, chop fine, seasoning 
with pepper, salt and butter, then work into a 
smooth paste with a few drops of vinegar. 

Another relish that will require a box to itself 
is prepared by buttering large, square wafers, 
then covering them with grated cheese, and 
placing them in a hot oven until the butter and 
cheese melt and brown. 

Saratoga fried potatoes are appetizing and 
easily carried. They can be served in paper 
shells, made by twisting a piece of stiff white 
paper into a canoe shape, securing each end by a 
thorn. 

Cold baked beans are apt to be a favorite with 
the gentlemen of the party particularly. They 
should be taken from the pot in which they 
were baked and packed in one of the thin 
wooden disbes such as are used for sending 
butter, etc., from the market. A napkin neatly 
pinned around when served will conceal all de- 
fects. When beans are provided, the pickle jar 
should be filled with some kind of chopped 
pickle. 

Small cakes or cookies are much nicer than 
cut cake of any kind. They are not so easily 
broken and keep fresher. An especially nice 
fruit cooky is made in this way: Put in a mix- 
ing bowl one cup of butter, two of sugar, three 
eggs, and beat until light; add one cup of fiour, 

one of currants and beat agsin; now work in 


flour enough to make a dough, roll out a quar- 
ter of an inch thick and bake in a quick oven. 
They should be baked a day or two before they 
are to be used. 

Fresh fruit of some kind should form a large 
part of all such lunches. Apples, peaches 
and bananas are the most convenient; next are 
oranges, which should be cut in two and eaten 
with a spoon. —- MARGARET RYDER, in Advance. 








HINTS FOR KEEPING COOL. 


T is very much as one looks at it whether one 
is to suffer or enjoy most during the sum- 
mer. Fretting and fidgeting and violent fan- 
ning add to one’s discomfort, To go right on 
with one’s work, and neither think nor care for 
the heat, often enables one to forget it,and if 
the mind be only held superior, the body does 
not so much mind being too warm or too cold. 
Some foolish people actually fuss and fume them- 
selves into fevers, when summer is reigning in 
her bounty, ripening fruits and grains, and giv- 
ing us her splendid skies and sunsets. 

To keep the house cool in July, air it thor- 
oughly in the early morning, then close the win- 
dows and screen doors, and darken bedrooms 
and parlors. A dark closed room will be com- 
fortable at midday. Select a cool window, ora 
corner of the veranda, and carry your books 
and sewing there, or establish yourself under a 
tree. Eat cold dishes and ripe fruit. Fan moder- 
ately. Do not drink quantities of iced water. 
Do not let yourself be annoyed or vexed with 
anyone, Bathe at least twice a day, and think 
pleasant thoughts. 

A lawn party is charming for a late afternoon 
in summer. Invite your friends to come from 
five to eight o’clock. Spread rugs on the grass, 
and bring out some small tables and rocking- 
chairs. For refreshments have lemon sherbet, 
sponge-cake, ice-cream, snow-pudding, iced tea 
or cofiee, thin sandwiches, or anything else you 
like. Play lawn-tennis or croquet, or any other 
game you choose. — Harper’s Round Table, 








Bits of Fun. 


——“ Whin I walk,” said an Irishman who 
objected to the bicycle, “I prefer to have my 
feet on the ground.” — Youth's Companion. 


— Mr. Podgers: “TI see that old hen just 
come out of the cellar, What has she been 
doing down there?” Mrs. Podgers: “I guess 
she’s been laying in coal.”’ 


——‘* What do we mean by health?’ asked 
the teacher. ‘“‘ Health,” said a timid little voice 
“is when you’re real fat and have lots of 
skin! ’’— Youth's Companion, 





Little folks. 


THE LITTLE GIRL WITH A COMPANY 
FACE. 


Once on a time, in a far-away place, 
Lived a queer little girl with a company face, 
And no une outside of the family knew 
Of her every-day face, or supposed she had two. 
The —8 she could make with wondrous ce- 
erity, 
For practice had lent her surprising dexterity, 
But at last it chanced,on an unlucky day 
Or 'ucky, perhaps, I would much better say), 
'o her dismal dismay and complete consterna- 


tion, 
She failed to effect the desired transformation! 
And a caller, her teacher, Miss Agatha Mason, 
ye gerry her with half of her company face on, 
And half of her every-day face peeping out, 
Showing one grimy tear-track and If of a 


ut; 

Contrasting amazingly with the sweet smile 
That shone on her “ company” side all the 

while, 
The caller no sooner had hurried away 
Than up to her room she went in dismay; 
And, after a night spent in solemn reflectfon 
On the folly of features that can’t bear inspec- 


tion 
She came down to breakfast and walked to her 
ace. 


Calm, sweet and serene, with her jegee ey A face. 

Thenceforward she wore it, day out and day in, 

Till you peally might think "t would be worn 
very nD; 

But, strange to relate, it grew more bright and 


ay 
And eS relatives think ’t was a red-letter da 
When the greatly astonished Miss Agatha 


Masoao 
Surprised her with half of her company face on. 
— St. Nicholas. 








A HUMDRUM DAY. 


Elizabeth P. Allan. 


“Om Horace, come! It is time to 
getup. Are you awake, Horace?”’ 
“ Yes, mother,” answered a sleepy voice 
from the pillow. 

“Jump up, then, right away, and get 
dressed.”’ 

The mother’s slippered footsteps died 
away in the direction of the bath-room, 
and Horace turned on his pillow, yawned, 
and stretched his arms up over his tousled 
head. 

“Tt’s a bore to get up,” he said to him- 
self. “This old day will be just like all the 
other old days. The sun will shine, and 
the wind will blow, and the bees will be 
humming in the apple blossoms. I'll go to 
school — and it seems to me I’ve been going 
to school forever. Some fellows will say 
their lessons, and some will miss them. 
Presently the shadows will fall east instead 





of west, and the day will be gone. J don’t 





see much use in getting up, I wish — Bless 
my heart! there’s mother coming back 
from her bath!” 

There was a wild spring now, and a live- 
ly souffle with buttonholes and with sus- 
pender buckles, and after all Horace was 
ready for family prayers, followed by hot 
rolls and beefsteak. 

As he trotted off to school, hands thrust 
into long-suffering pockets, books tucked 
under his arm, he ran across John Bowyer 
carrying milk buckets to his mother’s cus- 
tomers. 

“Hello, John!” he cried; “why have 
you cut school?” 

“T can’t get off,” said John, a little sul- 
lenly; “‘there’s no end of work to do at 
home, and Eston has gone to take a place 
at Oakridge.” 

There seemed nothing more to be said, 
but Horace still blocked his way, frowning 
at the milk cans dumbly. John did not 
offer to pass; he was gazing, for his part, 
at the much-abused covers of the books 
Horace had under his arm, while a fresh 
pang of regret seized him. How he longed 
to be back in the mental stir and contest 
and activity of school life! But there was 
no use thinking about it. 

Horace, however, had been thinking 
about it. “I say, John,” he broke out,sud- 
denly, ‘“‘ why couldn’t I come around toler- 
ably early and help you through in time for 
school? I certainly am worth as much as 
that small fry, Eston.”’ 

John’s face flashed; he would have liked 
to know how to say something of all he felt, 
but there was only an indistinct murmur, 
that sounded like “ a regular brick,” which 
did not seem to have much connection with 
either school or milk-carrying; and his 
hands being preoccupied with milk cans, he 
could not even make a dumb show of grat- 
itude, 

But Horace seemed satisfied. “ All 
right,” he said, setting out at a brisk pace 
to make up for idling, “ I'll be on hand to- 
morrow morning.”’ 

I suppose ‘this old day,” as Horace had 
scornfully said, went by like all other “ old 
days.” Iam sure some lessons were said 
and some missed; I am sure the shadows 
veered from the morning hills and gath- 
ered over the eastern slopes; that the sun 
went down behind House Mountain, as usu- 
al, and the stars came out in the same 
places. Nevertheless, if Horace could have 
had a prophet’s vision while his head was 
on the pillow, he would have seen this de- 
spised Day walking down the years, 
crowned asa benefactor to great numbers 
of his fellow-men. 

He did see it so at last, but it was looking 
back then, and not forward. There came a 
day when a great reform swept over the 
land, one that closed hundreds of drinking 
saloons, put down untold wickedness, and 
helped Horace Fenton’s community to take 
a great etride towards righteousness. Hor- 
ace was in the movement, of course — a 
married man now, with boys of his own; 
but he was not at the head of it. No, he 
joyfully followed the gifted leader of his 
party, John Bowyer, whom all his fellow- 
citizens delighted to honor. 

And one day at a grand rally, some scat- 
tering speaker, having lost his moorings, 
began to talk about “ turning-points in 
one’s life.” He was not talking to much 
purpose, and he had talked long enongh, 
when a voice in the crowd cried out, 
“Bowyer, tell us what was the turning- 
point in your life!” The present incum- 
bent won his laurels by retiring gracefully, 
and presently they got the hero of the day 
on the platform. 

“The turning-point?’’ he said, looking 
in a searching way over his audience. 
‘There is a fellow somewhere among you, 
with gray streaks in his hair, who could 
answer that question. Ask him from me 
if he remembers the corner of Upshur 
Street and Dennis Avenue, where two boys 
stood one spring morning, one with a pile 
of books on his way to school, the other 
with a look that might have soured his 
milk turning his back on the school-house 
because he had to cut wood, and carry milk, 
and feed cows? Ask him if he remembers 
that from that time on the two boys went to 
school because there were two to split 
wood, carry milk, and feed the cows? Ah! 
Mr. Bondurant, there he is! Please turn 
around and shake hands with that old fel- 
low behind you — Horace Fenton, gentle- 
men!” 

What shouts, what hurrahs, what cheers! 
The little Fenton boys went wild with de- 
light, and of all their father’s stories of old 
times, the one they now call for oftenest is 
that of the day when he met John Bowyer 
at the corner of Upshur Street and Dennis 
Avenue with the milk buckets in his two 
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Editorial. 





BE DECIDED. 


HY not be out-and-out for God? 
What good is there in the half-and- 
half life? Is it not better to settle some 
questions once for all? Most surely the 
question of our allegiance to the Lord ought 
to be so settled that it shall never again be 
counted open. He whose loyalty is in any 
way left doubtful gives encouragement to 
the enemy, and prepares for himself endless 
trouble. It is better to have it out with 
Satan in « pitched battle wherein all the 
forces of both sides are brought on to the 
field, and where the adversary gets so over- 
whelmingly crushed that he loses all desire 
for a repetition of that sort of thing. A 
resolute life is in every way a gain; it is 
the despair of devils, the admiration of 
angels, and the reproduction of Christ. 








A PLEA FOR JUSTICE. 


E are quite sure that most Ohristians 
— we mean most church-members — 
treat God unjustly in the distribution of 
their funds. Doubtless with most there is no 
set purpose to defraud Him. It is but a 
following of almost universal custom, a 
thoughtless habit, But we fear in many 
cases this passes into something worse — 
into a refusal to think lest reflection in- 
crease responsibility and compel self- 
denial. How can one who looks the matter 
over calmly, refuse to establish some fixed 
rule about his expenditures, some righteous 
proportion between his outgoes for self and 
his outgoes for that which is unselfish? 
Does he not know that in the absence of 
such proportion, all experience shows, very 
little is really laid out in a way to benefit 
the world or from a single eye to glorify 
God? Self has an enormous advantage 
where temporary feeling is allowed to have 
constant sway. Impulse is not to be trusted 
in a thing of this sort. It is too important, 
has too close a connection with one’s own 
deliverance from niggardliness and with the 
salvation of the world, to be left to the 
whim of the moment or the chance state of 
the treasury. Whoever is at all wise will 
treat God at least justly in this matter. 
Whoever is wisest, will treat Him gen- 
erously. 
—— — — 


THE PASSING DAY. 


| every normal human life there are 
25,550 days; and yet at no point of 
this far-stretching stream of duration can 
the human soul realize or employ more 
than the single passing day. In a certain 
sense we are like one who has come into 
possersion of a fortune, on condition that 
he shall use only so much of it within a 
given time. The wealth is really his, but 
he cannot employ or utilize more thana 
certain small portion of it at any one time. 
So, in the wise providence of God, we can 
only expend one day of our lives at a 
time. The grand principal is held in trust 
for us. 

Suppose that a man could put the value 
and accumulated energy of a thousand days 
against something which he, for the mo- 
ment, intensely desires. What a temptation 
it would be to squander life, as money 
is squandered, recklessly and in ruinous 
amountsi Some of us might live only a 
month or two under such conditions; for, 
in the greed of unrestrained desire, we 
might take for our motto the old Latin 
phrase, Dum vivimus vivamus —“ Let us 
live while we live’? —and barter time by 
decades for a week’s enjoyment of pleasure, 
fame, riches or knowledge. 

How fortunate it is that God has bidden us 
live “day by day!” Little by little we are 
to accomplish everything that man may, 
All wealth, all power, all knowledge, all 
permanent good, are to be purchased 
by the slow, patient endeavor that is meas- 
ured by each rising and setting sun! Think 
what noble discipline in character the 
process involves; what self-restraint, what 
patience, what fidelity, what humility! 
Think how the value of life’s best 
things is enhanced by the method of 
their acquisition; toiling year after year 
for the prize, which, if gained in a day or a 
week, would seem so poor and tawdry 
after all. 

The passing day is ours— nothing more. 
Itis all of time that we can command, no 
matter how much we may long to attain a 
certain end quickly and surely. We must 
wait until the accumulation of days’ labor 
brings us the reward for which we long. 

So also with character. Goodness, noble- 
ness, are not endowments, thoagh heredity 
may make one’s pursuit of them a progress 





along the line of least resistance. They are 
the results of each day’s noble, virtuous, 
strenuous living. Each day determines 
every day, and every day determines life. 








MISSIONARY BISHOPS. 


MONG the questions to be considered 
at the coming Genera/ Oonference, 
that of Missionary Bishops will not be the 
least prominent. There is no probability, 
however, that the old question of the status 
of those holding the office will be revived. 
That is sufficiently settled in the Discipline 
as itis; but the prior question of the ex- 
pediency of such an office will be to the 
front. It is well known that unanimity of 
opinion upon that point has never been 
secured, 


There is also a question as to whether the 
exact meaning of the constitutional pro- 
vision for this office has been carried out, 
in the action taken in 1884 and 1888. In 
other words, there is serious doubt in some 
minds as to whether the clause in the Third 
Restrictive Rule, which is the only legal 
basis for the office, authorizes the General 
Conference to elect Missionary Bishops to 
preside in Annual Conferences, and espe- 
cially to have jurisdiction over several 
Annual Conferences at the same time. 
There are those who believe that the Gen- 
eral Superintendents are to preside in the 
Annual Oonferences, while Missionary 
Bishops have jurisdiction only in the par- 
ticular “‘ Missions"’ for which they are 
respectively appointed. 

The history of legislation on this subject, 
when carefully studied, is sufficiently sug- 
gestive to awaken interest, and also to in- 
dicate the need of greater attention to the 
limitations of the General Oonference. 
When this disjunctive sentence was inserted 
in the Restrictive Rule by the concurrent 
action of the Annual Conferences, the only 
Conferences in foreign lands were Mission- 
ary Conferences. It was made particularly 
for Liberia, which was without representa- 
tion in the General Conference, and whose 
condition was such at that time that repre- 
sentation could not have been anticipated. 
As nearly as can be ascertained, the idea 
then prevalent was that a Missionary Bishop 
might preside in a Missionary Conference, 
or in the Mission of which he was superin- 
tendent, with power to ordain his own mis- 
sionaries. The constitution was amended 
to authorize this; but that the amendment 
authorized the Missionary Bishop to preside 
in his own and other Annual Conferences, 
was notin the mind of any one who was 
active in securing the amendment. There 
is scarcely room to doubt that if this inter- 
pretation had been suggested as a possibil- 
ity, the proposed amendment would have 
met with defeat in the Annual Uonferences. 

The General Conference is the interpreter 
of its own constitution. Whether this be 
the wisest thing possible, is another ques- 
tion. While it is so in fact, all must accept 
its interpretations as authoritative and 
abide by them. There can be no contro- 
versy on this point. But, admitting this, it 
does not.follow that every act of legislation 
is in iteelf an interpretation of its powers, 
or an assertion of its legal right to do the 
thing it does. There is a just distinction 
between ite legislative and its judicial acts. 
It does not pronounce judicially upon ite 
powers under its constitution till its atten- 
tion is called to the subject, and a case is 
pending which involves a legal construction 
of its power. It must not, therefore, be 
held that, because the General Conference 
allowed its Missionary Bishops to preside in 
Annual Conferences, its right to do so hav- 
ing never been challenged so as to call for 
a judicial decision on the subject, it had the 
unquestionable right to confer this power 
upon them. Such a view of the supremacy 
of the General Conference cannot be ac- 
cepted without consequences of the most 
serious character. 

What is said or implied in this utterance 
must be taken as referring to the legal 
aspects of the subject alone, and not as re- 
flecting upon the character or administra- 
tion of the worthy men holding this office. 
The church knows the men and the work 
they are doing. Their eminent success, 
which awakens other missions to the value 
of similar supervision, calls for the fullest 
understanding of the legal basis of their 
office, especially if the policy is to be ex- 
tended so as to become the permanent and 
general policy of the church in missionary 
administration. 

The suggestion is not new that China and 
Japan need permanent supervision as much 
as do Africa and India. South America is 
also as isolated as are these other countries, 
and the question of a Spanish-speaking 
Bishop cannot be delayed very long. In 








fact, it is already before the church. What 
is to be done? Verily, a policy is needed 
that will command the approval of the 
whole church, and take ite place among the 
things which are settled. ‘ 

In the General Oonference at Omaha, a 
proposition bearing on this subject was 
made, which is worth recalling, although it 
received meagre attention at the time. 
Like many good things, it got lost in the 
rush and hurry of the session, and failed to 
come to the surface. But there was too 
much in it to be allowed to die in the sum- 
mary treatment it received. If memory 
serves, it was offered by one of the secre- 
taries of the Missionary Society, and went 
to a committee, from which no report con- 
cerning it came to the Conference. It pro- 
posed to strike out from the Third Restrict- 
ive Rule all after the word “ but ’”’ — that 
is, all that relates to the appointment of 
Missionary Bishops, and to insert in its 
place the words, ‘‘ may assign a Bishop to 
special service among peoples of other 
races or tongues, in the United States and 
in foreign countries.” This is substantially 
the proposition, quoted from memory, and 
one can see at a glance how broad is the 
ground it covers. It solves the question of 
Bishops for all countries and all races. If 
incorporated in our constitution, it will 
meet every emergency in this line that is 
likely to arise in centuries to come. It is 
well to study some of the fundamental 
questions, and to become familiar with 
them, before they are thrust forward for 
hasty settlement in the rush and excitement 
of a passing session. 








The Ministry of the Beautiful. 


URS is not simply a utilitarian world ; 
beauty was wrought into ite entire 
economy. He who made the planets, the 
oceans and the solid land, made also the flowers 
and touched earth and heaven with Hin exqui- 
site art. He who adorned the worlds above and 
below with whatever is most lovely, cannot be 
well pleased to have us build into His sanctuary 
what is poor or mean. The best is none too 
good for Him who has garnished our everyday 
dwelling-places in this great world with the 
evidences of His own handiwork. The painter’s 
art is cheap beside the natural beauties He has 
spread everywhere about our paths. His giving 
has been lavish, and the quality is fully equal to 
the quantity. In our giving we simply respond 


to One who has so munificently bestowed upon. 


us. If we have only what is cheap, it is gra- 
ciously accepted as the measure of our ability; 
but when we have cedar wood and gold for our 
own places, He will not be pleased with our 
offering of brass or iron or the meaner woods 
tor His house, Solomon had the true sense of 
the man of God in the desire to rear a temple 
with abundant expressions of the beautiful. 
The beautiful as well as the true and the useful is 
educative; and, in the training of the human 
race, God makes large use of this element, If 
He had had any sympathy with the Quaker 
narrowness, He would have clothed the world 
in drab. 

Dr. Plumb, of Walnut Ave. Congregational 
Church, has just published a delightful sermon 
on the magnificent words in Isaiah: ‘‘ The glory 
of Lebanon shall come unto thee, the fir tree, 
the pine tree, and the box together, to beautify 
the place of My sanctuary ; and I will make the 
place of My feet glorious.’”’ The lesson the 
preacher draws out of the text is: ‘‘ The relig- 
ious uses of the beautiful in nature and art.“ 
Religion has use for the beautiful. Some of the 
monks of the Middle Ages seemed to think 
godliness was in proportion to ugliness and 
squalor. The Puritans and the Quakers, as well 
as the early Methodists, had their turn in wor- 
shiping plainness and rude simplicity. The 
Quakers have stuck to it till they have thrust 
themselves pretty nearly out of the world. The 
Puritans and the Methodists are coming out of 
the craze. The gospel of homespun is admirable 
when we have nothing better; and we notice 
the best religious people relax its obligations a 
good deal whenever they come into better con- 
ditions. The danger then is of their running to 
the opposite extreme, in securing extravagant 
expressions of the beautiful. God has some- 
times painted beauty in gaudy colors, but His 
richest tones are subdued ; we take in their 
Toraninug Only on the second or tenth view. The 
rose has beauty, but so has the more modest ox- 
eyed daisy. To appreciate subdued beauty re- 
quire: an education. The suddenly rich often 
lay on the colors thick, measuring the quality of 
beauty by the amount of stock used. 

Dr. Plamb’s sermon is but a fresh indication 
of the turn in the tide of Puritan taste. The 
house of God and the worship therein may be 
enriched by the ministries of the beautiful in 
nature and art. The good taste of thé church 
will see to it that reserve and modesty are 
maintained. Beautiful things in the sanctuary, 
things suitable to the place and purpose, “ are 
incentives to, not objects of, worship;” and what 
ministers to the beautiful may at the same time 
* serve to impart truth.”” The preacher makes a 
fine distinction when he shows that an impor- 
tant office of art in setting forth the beautiful is 
“ to impress truth.“ Art enables us to see the 
truth, and the teachings of the lesson are con- 
tinnons ; the colors of the picture or the marble 














are ever before us, so that the truth may, as it 
were, permeate our inner being and fashion the 
interior life. He properly guards against one 
mistake. In Roman Catholic churches art hag 
superseded the teaching of the Word of God. 
This is totally wrong. The teaching ot the 
divine Word should never be even subordinateg 
to the ministries of the beautiful. Let God be 
heard above all expressions of art. 








The Baptist Young People’s Union. 


i ig largest Baptist meeting ever held in 
the world,” ding to Professor Ved- 
der, who presided over it, convened at a rally of 
members of that denomination who attended 
the late Christian Endeavor Convention in this 
city. It was estimated that 10,000 youthtu! 
Baptiste were present. Nevertheless, during the 
week following, a tent as large as either “ Wij). 
iston” or ‘‘ Endeavor” was pitched in Druid 
Hill Park, Baltimore, and the Fifth Internation- 
al Convention of the Baptist Young People’s 
Union of America brought together under its 
shelter a company of earnest young peopie 
equally as large, if not larger, who evidently 
preferred to conduct their exercises along de- 
nominational lines. The platform of the tent 
was, accordingly end appropriately, graced by 
an snormous chart containing a list of 205 
schools and colleges in this country that are 
controlled by the Baptist Church, while another 
large chart showed the home-reading courses 
that are carried on by the Union. Across the 
entire front of the choir was a broad piece of 
each of the four colors selected to represent the 
four sections into which the international work 
of the Union is divided — green for the South, 
red for Canada, blue for the States west of the 
Mississippi, gold for those east of that river. 
The intense heat affected the size of the meet- 
ings, but the program was carried out with 
great enthusiasm. The speakers doubtless felt 
freedom in emphasizing the truths dear to mem- 
bers of their own communion, and while frank- 
ly fraternal to other faiths, could invoke God's 
blessing on their own church and young people 
and methods more fervently than would be pos- 
sible if the gathering had been an affiliated 
one. Our Baptist friends are, we believe, acting 
wisely in maintaining their own Young Peo- 
ple’s Union, and yet cultivating the widest 
Christian fellowship. 











Moral Significance of the English Elections. 


OT always i« he“ happy who knows the 
causes of things.” In the wide realm 
of physical research it is undoubtedly a great 
joy to trace phenomena to their fountain and 
laws to their hidden roots in the constitution of 
the world because here no difficult ethical analy- 
ses and discriminations are required and no pain- 
ful moral issues are confronted. Material nature 
is holy and God’s supremacy throughout her 
broad domain is absolute and unquestioned ; al! 
her aspects, operations, energies, are the expres- 
sion of His will. Inthe more restricted and yet 
far more interesting sphere of individual and 
national life it is very different. Here investiga- 
tion of the motives and aims which control 
choice and determine conduct is often a difficult 
task, and the result offered is, as a rule, uncer- 
tain and unsatisfactory. The honest and im- 
partial student of contemporary political life 
is Mable to be appalled at the ignorance and 
apathy of citizens on the one side and the self- 
ishness and greed of political bosses on the 
other, which he finds associated with popular 
forms of government. 

Precarious as it is, however, the advantage to 
the politician and statesman derived from 4 
knowledge of the laws that govern political 
sentiment and opinion is often worth more than 
uncounted gold; and he who has the good fort- 
une to possess it and the courage and sagacity 
to put it to effective use, wields a power which 
neither pen, sword nor sceptre ever boasted. 
Such political insight undoubtedly belongs to 
the man whose policy of opposition, for the past 
few years, has held a powerful government in 
check, spoilt an attractive and popular program, 
defeated a sister nation’s most sanguine hopes 
and destroyed its political unity, and who, at 
length, when the opportune moment has arrived, 
has struck a blow which threatens to demoralize 
and cripple for some time to come the great 
English party of progress and popular rights. 

While no discerning and impartial judge who 
has earned the right to an opinion by watching 
his public career for the past thirty years would 
ever think of ascribing to the Marquis of Salis- 
bury the loftier virtues of statesmanship, 20 
one will deny that political courage and adroit- 
ness belong to him as much as to any man that 
ever occupied a similarly high and responsible 
position. No man has a keener appreciation of 
the various elements of party strength, and no 
man ever showed less scruple or more capacity 
in husbanding them for his purpose. At times 
hie zeal as a politician and party leader has 
threatened to embarrass his claim to the in- 
stincts and manners of a gentleman. Only 6 
few years ago his imperious temper, usually 
well kept under restraint, led him to express a 
wish that the gray-haired Nestor of the British 
Parliament, the “ Grand Old Man ” of the last 
half-century of eventful English political Lis- 
tory, would be taken out of the way. The 
prayers of sinners are not, any more than the 
supplications of saints, always answered in the 
way they expect. But that the man who since 
the death of Peel has been the most conspicous 
and influential factor in English political life; 


who has snatched triumph after triumph from 
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the tenacious grasp of the party of monopoly 
god privilege; covered the British statute- 
pook with @ grand array of measures looking 
toward the education and enfranchisement of 
the people, the amelioration of the condition of 
the poor, the due remuneration of labor and the 
jegal protection of its interests, the encourage- 
ment of commerce and the expansion of the em- 
— that the man, in a word, who has carried 
the banner of progress and of a free and enlight- 
gned people withouta rent ora tatter through the 
gorms of half a century, has been politically 
superannuated, leaving no one able or worthy to 
fill bis place, must be no small crumb of comfort 
to Lord Salisbury and the powerful party of re- 
gctionists that obsequiously acknowledge his 
captaincy. But if the lack of capable leadership 
in the camp of the Liberals is eminently satis- 
tactory to Salisbury, it can hardly seem equally 
goto the intelligent friends of morality and social 
improvement in England. National greatness is 
secured end sustained not by constitutions, gov- 
ernments and laws, not by the victories of war 
por the nobler and less costly conquests of in- 
dustry and trade, but by men, for 
“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulatesand men decay.” 
“Where no counsel is, the people fall.” 
Today the party of moral and political reform 
in England is ‘‘ as sheep scattered abroad with- 
out ashepherd."’ The consequence is, that great 
moral and religious issues, like the arrestment of 
the growing plague of intemperance, the repres- 
sion of public vice in the shape of licentious 
amusements, the vindication of the rights and 
liberties of Christian peoples ander the relent- 
jess rule of the Turk, all of which found their 
eloquent exponent and champion in Mr. Glad- 
stone, go to the wall now that weak and inca- 
pable hands are entrusted with their standards. 
It is not always just to make great leaders and 
their parties responsible for all the faults and 
vices of their mongrel following, for many fol- 
low uninvited, and their fellowship is often not 
only not desired, but avowedly deprecated. Still 
the tact is indisputable — explain it how we 
may — the party now coming into power in Eng- 
land on the crest of a big wave of popular feel- 
ing has ever been the party which, to quote the 
words of Chamberlain himself, has sought “ to 
make England the paradise of the wealthy at 
the expense of making it the purgatory of the 
poor,” a party which has steadily resisted the 
progress of popular enlightenment, has ever 
been the sworn enemy of an enlarged franchise 
and of political freedom, the oppressors of strug- 
gling and meritorious industry, the unblushing 
allies of the brewer and the beer barrel, and the 
firmest believers in national bullying, jingoism, 
“ gun powder and glory.” Strange, the English 
people do not feel that when such Greeks come 
bringing gifts, the outlook cannot be other than 
one of peril and uncertainty. 








Personals. 


— Henry M. Stanley, the explorer, has been 
elected to Parliament. 

— Bishop Thoburn’s new book is entitled 
“ The Christless Nations.” 

— Bishop Galloway has a book in press, enti- 
tled, “ A Circuit of the Globe.” 

— Bishop Walden, now in Japan, opens the 
Korean Mission Conference, Aug. 12. 

— Bishop Foes is spending the month of July 
at the home of his daughter in Alhambra, Cal. 

— Dr. John Hall, of New York city, is report- 
ed to have received about $30,000 in marriage 
fees during his ministry. 

— Bishop Vincent has consented to deliver a 
course of lectures on Christianity before Johns 
Hopkins University next winter. 

— Miss Ida Blanche Weaver, a ‘granddaughter 
ot Bishop Simpson, has been elected instructor 
in French in DePauw University. 

— Carl H. Fowler, son of Bishop Fowler, is 
now managing editor of the Minnesota Maga- 
sine. It is devoted to the State University of 
Minnesota and the general public. 

—James R. Garfield, son of the late President, 
was nominated State Senator by the Republic- 
ans of Ohio, July 2— the fourteenth anniversary 
of the day on which his father was assassinated 
by Guiteau. 

— Of the 2,500 pictures submitted this season 
at the new salon in Paris, only 250 were selected. 
Among the Americans honored was H. O. 
Tanner, son of Bishop B. T. Tanner, of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. 

— Bishop Fowler, president of the Simpson 
Monument Association, announces that bronze 
medals have been prepared with the face of 
Bishop Simpson on one side and a quotation 
from him on the other. One of these will be 
given to every contributor of a dollar or more to 
the monument fund. 

— Our office was honored by calls last week 
trom Rev. Dr. John Potts and Rev. A. O, Crews, 
of Canada; W. W. Andrews, of Mt. Allison 
University, Sackville, N. B.; and Bishop O. P. 
Fitzgerald, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, who, with his wife, will spend some 
Weeks in this vicinity. 

—Mr. 8. R. Crockett, the author of “The 
Stickit Minister,” gives to the New Age this es- 
timate of the late Charles H. Spurgeon: “He 
still seems to me the greatest of all preachers, 
8nd to this day I constantly read his sermons 

both for the value of their matter and for their 
stern nervous English. If he had been a writer 
instead of a preacher he would have rivaled 
John Banyan,” 








— Rev. T. P. Frost, D. D., of Baltimore, Md., 
and family, aresummering at their cottage at 
Lake Morey, Fairlee, Vt. 

— Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, though 83 years 
old, is planning a trip across the continent to 
Puget Sound to visit her son Herbert who isa 
pilot for the revenue cutters in service there. 

— Dr. Homer Eaton, of the New York Book 
Concern, is planning to visit some of the Con- 
ferences of the far Northwest, Pacific coast, and 
the far Southwest. He will leave New York 
Aug. 16, and attend Montana Conference at 
Helena, Aug. 22, Columbia River Conference at 
Spokane, Aug. 28, Puget Sound Conference at 
Seattle, Sept. 4. 

—Prof. Benj. F. Leggett, of Ward, Pa., 
author of “A Tramp through Switzerland,” “A 
Sheaf of Song,” etc., is about to publish a new 
volume of poems by subscription, entitled, “ An 
Idy! of Lake George.” Our readers, who are 
frequently favored with the valued contribu- 
tions of Prof. Leggett, will await the issue of 
the new book of this true poet with eager inter- 
est. 

— The first Chinaman to enter the ministry 
in New York State is Hui Kin, who was ordained 
on June 30 at University Place Presbyterian 
Church. He has been educated under the care 
of the presbytery, and has been very successful 
in mission work among his countrymen. He 
will hold Chinese services in New York, and 
hopes eventually to organize achurch of con- 
verted Chinamen. 

— Rev. P. G. Junker, editor of the Bremen 
Evangelist,and member of the North German 
Conference, has been elected director of the 
Martin Institute, in Franktort-on-the-Main, in 
place of-Rev. H. Mann, who has resigned ; and 
Rev. E. Gebhardt, presiding elder of the Carls- 
ruhe District, South German Conference, has 
been elected to the editorship of the Hvangelist 
to succeed Mr. Junker. 


— Miss Julia Evans, Ph. D., daughter of the 
late Marshall Evans of Roslindale, will in the 
autumn assume her new duties as preceptress of 
Lasell Seminary. Miss Evans has won a deserv- 
edly high, reputation as a teacher of young 
women during her term of service as preceptress 
at Drew Ladies’ Seminary, Carmel, N.Y. Last 
year she pursued post-graduate studies for the 
degree of Ph. D. at Boston University. 

— The lectures on “ ‘he Reformers before the 
Reformation,”’ to be given by President Wm. H. 
Crawford, of Allegheny College, at the New 
England Chautauqua’ next week, are spoken of 
in highest terms by Dr. W. P. Thirkield: ‘‘ They 
were first given at Gammon Theological Semi- 
nary and in Atlanta churches. The lectures pro- 
duced a profound impression. Scholarly, elo- 
quent, often impassioned in thought and deliv- 
ery, these lectures rank among the foremost that 
ate presented on the Chautauqua platforms of 
America,” 

— Presiding Elder Corey writes: ‘‘ Samuel 
Dearborn, a prominent citizen and member of 
our church at Fryeburg Harbor, Me., died early 
Sunday morning, July 7. He had retired Satur- 
day night evidently in usual health, but at dawn 
he was not, God having called him home. Mr. 
Dearborn was chairman and treasurer of the 
board of trustees of the M. &. Church, and will 
be sadly missed by the people whom he has 
served long and well. Rev. J. H. Roberts, a 
former pastor, officiated at the funeral, which 
occurred Tuesday, July 9.” 

—The Free Baptiste have lost a noble and 
prominent worker in the death of Rev. James L. 
Phillips, M. D., D. D. Ason of the famous mis- 
sionary, Rev. Dr. Jeremiah Phillips, and born in 
India, he prepared himself in this country for 
both medical and evangelistic service, and re- 
turned to the country of his birth in 1865. He 
gave twenty years to missionary work, return- 
ing tothe United States from time to time to 
raise funds. He founded the Bible Schoo! at 
Midnapore and was ite principal for many years. 
He wrote extensively, and was honored by elec- 
tion to the moderatorship of the General Con- 
ference at Marion, O., in 1886. 


— Of W. T. Stead, the editor of the Review of 
Reviews, a writer in Oassell’s Journal says : 
“ He is an impressive personality, a wild talker, 
running over with animal spirits, by turns 
mystical and worldly, simple and cynical, ego- 
tistic and generous, pitiless and sympathetic. 
His talk is varied by bursts of laughter and fit- 
ful pacings about the room. He is surrounded 
by men and women who seek his aid, worship 
him, sponge on him, and backbite him. He 
lives in a pretty home at Wimbledon, is the 
most untidy of men as to his clothes, is enthu- 
silastic about the Salvation Army, never works 
on Sunday, which he gives up to his wife and 
children, and regularly attends the morning 
and evening services at the local Congregational 
chapel.” 

— The Christian Advocate says: ‘“‘ Mrs. Ade- 
line M. Smith, of Oak Park, Ill., of whose death 
mention was made in last week’s paper, was 83 
years old. She was a direct descendant of Miles 
Standish, of ‘ Mayflower ’ fame, and it is there- 
fore easy to see why she was a Congregationalist 
in early life. She has been a Methodist since 
1834, when she married Philander Smith. Her 
good husband left much wealth to his wife, and 
since his death, in 1882, the good work of wise 
investment for the good of men has been contin- 
ued, A Biblical school in Tokyo, Japan; a hos- 
pital and two schools in Nanking, China; a 
training school in Moosoorie, India; a chapel in 
Muttra, India; and a successful school for col- 
ored people at Little Rock, Ark., are among the 
abiding monuments, some of which were erected 
by her husband, and others hy the wife in honor 





of her husband. Other considerable gifts to the 
Deaconess 


Training School, the Deaconess 
Home, and the Jewish Mission, all in Chicago, 
further suggest the godly liberality with which 
the two good people used their wealth.’’ 


— Mrs. Dr. CO. N. Sims entertained the Meth- 
odist ministers of Indianapolis and their fam- 
ilies at luncheon recently. 

— Bishop Taylor preached at Ocean Grove last 
Sunday evening to a large audience from “ Why 
will ye die?” 

— Amanda Smith has returned to America, 
and is now at Ocean Grove, speaking and sing- 
ing in the meetings. 

— The many friends of Mrs. Alden Speare, of 
Newton Centre, will be gratified to learn that 
she survived the critical surgical operation per- 
formed last week, and at last accounts was mak- 
ing progress toward recovery and health. 

— Among the returning passengers on the 
“ New York,’ which arrived July 21, were Rev. 
Dr. T. Snowden Thomas, D. D., and daughter, 
Miss Ann Elizabeth, and Prof. and Mrs. G. K. 
Morris, They return in good health and spirits. 

— Rey. Manley 8. Hard, D. D., assistant corre- 
sponding secretary of the Board of Church Ex- 
tension, is to represent that cause at the follow- 
ing Conferences in tbe Northwest and on the 
Pacific Coast: North Montana Mission, Idaho, 
Montana, Columbia River, Nevada Mission, 
Puget Sound, California German, California, 
Southern California, etc. Dr. Hard will start on 
this trip about Aug. 10. 


— Prof. Chas. W. Landon, professor of music 
in the Randolph-Macon Woman’s College of 
Lynchburg, Va., with his wife, is spending most 
of his vacation at Plymouth. This college is 
under the superintendence of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. Though Prof. Landon 
is busy with the preparation of a work on music, 
unlike so many who take a religious as well as 
physical vacation, he has kindly acted as substi- 
tute teacher in the Methodist Sunday-school 
during his stay,and is to give a Bible reading 
on Epworth League Day at Yarmouth Camp- 
ground. 


— Rev. Arthur Brooks, D. D., pastor of the 
Church of the Incarnation, New York city, and 
a brother of the late Bishop Phillips Brooks, 
died at sea, two weeks ago, on board the steam- 
ship “ Fulda.” Dr. Brooks started for Europe 
in search of health, which had suddenly become 
seriously impaired. He expected to make an 
extended journey abroad, but the symptoms of 
intestinal disease became so alarming that he 
arranged for a return passage on the same 
steamer which had taken him to England. He 
died when but two days out, after great suffer- 
ing. The body was embalmed, and, after serv- 
ices in his own church, was brought to this 
city and interred at Mt. Auburn. Dr. Brooks 
was fifty years old. He had been an energetic 
and successful pastor in Pennsylvania, Chicago 
and New York city. He occupied the pulpit of 
the Church of the Incarnation for twenty years, 
and was greatly beloved. 








Brieflets. 


The total number of delegates to the Christian 
Endeavor Convention, as shown by the registra- 
tion list, was 56,825. 


Prof. Solon I. Bailey’s description of the Ob- 
servatory at Arequipa, Peru, is particularly en- 
tertaining and instructive. 


From distant Japan comes « dainty pro- 
gram of the anniversary exercises of the 
Kwaseui Jo Gakko (the W. F. M. School) in 
Nagasaki, printed on brown crepe paper, the 
pages stitched together with silk. Choice mu- 
sical renderings, with essays, and sermon by 
Bishop Walden, were included in the list, which 
coutinued over four days — June 23 to 26. 


Dr. Sherman believes in the abolition of the 
time limit. Read his paper on the third page. 


‘The colored people in this country are paying 
taxes on $264,000,000 worth of property. 


The thirteenth general conference of Christian 
Workers will be held at Northfield, Mass., Au- 
gust 3-15. Besides Mr. Moody, Dr. A. T. Pier- 
son, Major Whittle and Dr. Andrew Murray are 
the leading attractions. 








No one will fail to thoroughly understand 
“ what Presbyterianism stands for,’’ after read- 
ing Dr. Gray’s article on the second page. 


Governor Hastings, of Pennsylvania, has 
signed the Religious Garb bill. It forbids pub- 
lic school teachers from wearing dresses which 
are peculiar to church societies or orders. 


The Wesleyan Conference met in Plymouth, 
Eng., on the 234 inst. 


We relieve the unusual pressure upon our obit- 
uary columns this week by printing these inter- 
esting memoirs on two pages. Al) received will 
now appear as promptly as possible. 


The Wesleyan outdid all the church papers in 
publishing a handsome and finely-illustrated 
supplement, containing a full report of the 
Chattanooga Epworth League Uonvention. 


Chaplain Clark’s stirring account of the late 
celebrations at Kiel will be read with absorbing 
interest. 


Some conception of the prevalence of the ter- 
rible opiom habit In China may be gained from 





& statement of Rev, J. Hudson Taylor, of the 
China Inland Mission, that the number of 
smokers and their families who are suffering 
directly from this evil is 150,000,000. 


Rev. Hugh Montgomery’s new book, entitled, 
“The Way Out : A Solution of the Temperance 
Question,” is just issued from the press of 
Hunt & Eaton. The volume presents an attract- 
ive appearance, has an introduction by Dr. 
Daniel Dorchester, and is packed with vital and 
interesting temperance matter. It is especially 
designed for Sunday-schools. Mr. Montgomery, 
who is very slowly regaining his health after 
his serious illness of last winter, ie now at As- 
bury Grove, and will forward his book, postpaid, 
for $1, to any minister ordering one. A review 
of the book will soon appear in the Book Table. 


One hundred and six acres adjoining the 
Chautauqua assembly grounds have been secured 
by the American Brewing Company, and it is 
the reported intention of the company to erect a 
beer garden and brewery thereon. 

Saysthe New York Sun: “ A sealed tin case, 
which on being opened was found to contain a 
copy of Milton's ‘ Paradise Lost,’ was picked up 
in the lower part of the Penobscot River, Maine, 
a few days ago. Inquiry disclosed the fact that 
inasmall town up the river livesan old tin- 
smith of literary tastes and some odd ideas, and 
that it is his custom to enclose all sorts of ex- 
cellent books in tin cans, tightly soldered, and 
80 constructed as to float easily, and to set them 
adrift in the river in the hope that they will be 
picked up by residents of the many islands at 
the mouth of the river, who are not kept in close 
touch with culture, or else by sailors. He thinks 
the peculiarity of the way in which the books 
reach the readers helps to secure for them « 
reading.” 





On the leper island of Molokai, in Hawaii, a 
Y¥. M. O. A. has been formed. Its secretary is 
a leper. A wealthy planter provided for the 
building. 


The Oentral Uhristian Advocate closes an 
excellent editorial on the late Dr. McAnally 
with these words: — 


“ Dr. McAnally lived to see most of his contem- 
**8— in the North and in the South, precede 
im into the other world. The editors of the 
Central Christian Advocate who had charge of 
this paper during the stormy times when slay- 
ery, secession, the civil war, and reconstruction 
were the supreme and vita! issues of the hour — 
Joseph Brooks, Charles Elliott, Benjamin F. 
and Nyt ine= a St. James Fry — during the 
two decades following 1866, crossed sabers with 
Dr. McAnally incessantly. Hach o 
found in the other a foeman worthy of his steel. 
Their warfare long ago ended. h over the 
clashing weapons, t clamorous voices, the 
4umultuous spirits of that era of bloodshed 
there was (as, looking back over the strife, we 
— Rage iscern),a divine Hand, leading the 
through sorrow, trial, loss and humilia- 
tion, into a larger inheritance of liberty, frater- 
nity, and union than our fathers ever dreamed 
was possible. These great-souled men, differing 
with each other intensely and bitterly, and an- 
imated through and through with the martial 
spirit of the age in which their lot was cast, now 
have doubtless met in the heavenly home, their 
battles over, their differences forgotten, their 
spirits dowered with new insight whereby t 
are able to understand, better than they ever d 
below, the meaning of life’s contilcts,and the 
philosophy of the government of Him ‘ who 
— re 4 — of man to Him,’ and 
who out o lerness and uish and str 
is able to evolve issues of liberty, tenternity tna 
peace. 





The Pitteburg Christian Advocate says: 
“The American Institute of Christian Philoso- 
phy, which was organized by the late Dr. 
Charles F. Deems, is to continue its activity in 
a new form, Dr. Deems foresaw that some 
change was likely to occur, and himself sug- 
gested the idea of a lectureship. The directors 
have accepted this suggestion, and instead of a 
summer school and monthly meetings, a lecture- 
ship has been esteblished in the University of 
the City of New York, toward which the $15,000 
raised by Doctor Deems as an endowment for 
the Institute, has been appropriated. Questions 
of science and philosophy are to be treated in 
this lectureship. Chancellor MacOracken, of 
the University, is the new president of the 
Institute.” 


The Watchman of last week suggestively 
comments on the late Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention in this city, as follows: — 


“A convention like this also does much to 
strengthen the confidence of Christians in the 
final victory of their faith. Statistics as to the 
—2— neues a a Btate or nation do 
not meke mpression apon the mind t 
the sight of forty or fifty —B delogaten, 
representing two or three million Christians, 
does. Some of us are com to work alone, 
ony of us are in small churches; the forces of 
evil in many communities appear to overmatch 
our best efforts; we — with —* un- 
der the juniper tree. There was a Divine wis- 
dom in the ordering of the Hebrew feast which 
brought up the Jews once a year from re- 
mote hamlet to Jerusalem and made them 
sharers of the national lifeand glory. They re- 
turned home stro and more loyal men. A 
great convention like the one _ closed, not 
only does that for those who attend it, but it 
5* the Christians of the community in which 
t is held an impression of immense worth to 
their faith and courage. Boston is a sweeter 
and lace,and every form of Ohristian 
enterprise will be prosecuted with a new verve, 
because of what our young visitors brought us. 
There were t in the meet: when 
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The Sunday School. 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON V. 


Sunday, August 4. 
Num. 13: 17-20; 23-33. 


Rev. W. O. Holway, U. 8. N. 
THE REPORT OF THE SPIES. 


I. Preliminary. 

1. Golden Text: The Lord és with us; fear them not. — 
Nom. 14: 8. 

2. Date: B. OC. 1490, in July or August. 

3. Place: Kadesh, or Kadesh Barnea (see verse 26). 

4. Connection: The murmuring of the people against 
Moses; the fire at Taberah; the prophesying of Eldad 
and Medad; the miraculous supply of quails; the plague 
at Kibroth-Hattaavah; the insurrection of Miriam and 


of Aaron against Moses, and the leprosy of the former; 
and the arrival at Kadesh. 


4 Home Readings: Monday — Num. 13; 17-25. Tuas- 
day — Num. 13: 26-83, Wednesday — Num. 14: 1-12. Thure- 


day — Nam. 14: 13-25. Friday — Nam. 14: 26-30. Saturday 
— Num. 32: 6-15. Sunday— Psa. 46. 


Il. Introductory. 

About sixteen months have passed since 
the Israelites took up their march from 
Egypt, about a year of which has been 
spent at Sinai. They have reached Kadesh 
at length, on the borders of the Negeb, 
Their next journey, had they possessed 
faith, would have taken them within the 
precincts of the promised land. But al- 
ready in their northern march they have 
thrice rebelled; and the latent spirit of un- 
belief betrayed iteelf again in the precau- 
tionary proposal that spies should be sent 
forth to search out and report concerning 
the land, before they should invade it. For 
a host supernaturally led, as they had been, 
this proposal was gratuitous and insulting. 
Their Divine Guide, however, complied 
with their wish, and chosen men, one from 
each tribe, received from Moses specific di- 
rections to explore the country and bring 
back a full account of its character, re- 
sources and inhabitants. Ascending the 
Ghor and the Jordanic valley as far north 
as the “entrance of Hamath,” they re- 
turned, probably in small groups or singly, 
by way of Hebron, where they selected an 
enormous cluster of grapes, with some 
pomegranates and figs, as a sample of the 
fertility of the district, but where the ex- 
ceeding size and strength of the giant sons 
of Anak unnerved the courage of ten out 
of the twelve so that they yielded to a dis- 
trust which proved fatal in ite results to 
themselves and their generation, They 
came back to Moses, and in the presence of 
the people admitted that the land was all 
that Jehovah had promised; they exhibited 
the fruit in illustration of its wonderful 
productiveness; but then they proceeded to 
enlarge upon the dangers in the way — the 
location of the various tribes, the walled 
cities, and the terrible Anakim before whose 
stature they seemed like mere grasshop- 
pers. In vain Caleb. and Joshua protested 
that they were fully able to go up and pos- 
sess it; their cowardly companions declared 
that it was a land which “ eateth up the 
inhabitants thereof,” and persisted in their 
* evil report.” 


Il. Expository. 

17, Moses sent them—the twelve picked 
“ rulers,”’? one from each tribe. Two of these 
afterwards played an important part in the his- 
tory — Caleb and Joshua. Nothing is known of 
the others except their names, which are given 
in verses 5 to 15. To spy out the land of Ca- 
naan —on the borders of which they had now 
arrived. It is clear, from Deut. 1; 22, that this 
idea of sending spies originated in the cowardly 
unbelief of the people. Had their steadfast 
hearte known no fear, the land might have been 
theirs within a brief period, and their dreary 
wanderings and the death of all that generation 
in the wilderness might have been averted. 
Get you up this way southward (R. V., “ by 
the south ’’) — or, to preserve the Hebrew name, 
“by the Negeb.” This south-land, according 
to Canon Cook, “ is a well-defined tract of terri- 
tory, forming the southernmost and least fertile 
portion of the land of Canaan and of the subse- 
quent inheritance of Judah. It extended north- 
ward from Kadesh to within a few miles of He- 
bron, and from the Dead Sea westward to the 
Mediterranean.” Into the mountain (R. V 
“ mountains ꝰ) — more specifically called “ the 
mount of the Amorites,” in Deut. 1: 7. Quite 
likely here the reference is more general —to 
the hill country of southern and central Ca- 
naan, mostly within the borders of Judah and 
Ephraim. 


18-20. See the land — inspect it thoroughly. 
The people.—The spies were to find out how 
numerous and how formidable these were; also, 
whether they were nomads, or dwelt in walled 
habitations and fortified places. The land — 
ite fertility and resources; also, whether well- 
wooded or not. Be of good courage.— Their 
expedition was a perilous one; but they went 
forth by God’s permission if not by His com- 
mand, apd would enjoy, therefore, His protec- 





tion. Bring of the fruit of the land — in 
token, or illustration, of its productiveness. 
The time of first ripe grapes: — Says Cook: 
“The first grapes ripen in Palestine in July 
and August; the vintage is gathered in Septem- 
berand October. This indication of date tal- 
lies with what we should have inferred from the 
previous narrative. For the Israelitish host had 
quitted Sinai on the 20th day of the second 
month, or about the middle of May. Since then 
they had spent a month at Kibroth-Hateavah 
and a week at Hazeroth, and had accomplished 
in all from 150 to 200 miles of march. It there- 
fore must have been at least the beginning of 
July, and may have been a month later, when 
the spies were dispatched into the land of 
promise.”’ 

Some believe the better for seeing Christ’s sepuichre, 
and when they have seen the Red Sea doubt not of the 
miracle. Now, certainly, I bless myself,and am thank- 
ful, that I live notin the days of miracles; that I never 
saw Ohbrist nor His disciples. I would not have been 
one of those Israelites that passed the Red Sea, nor one 
of Obrist’s patients on whom He ught His d 
Then had my faith been thrust on me. Nor should I en- 
joy that greater biessing pronounced to all that believe 
and saw not, ’Tis an easy and necessary belief to credit 
what our eye and sense hath examined. I believe He 
was dead and buried and rose again; and desire to see 
Him in His glory rather than to contemplate Him in His 
cenotaph, or sepulchre (T. Browne). 





21, 22 — omitted in our lesson. 


23,24. Came unto the brook (R. V., “ val- 
ley ”) of Eshcol — supposed to have been one of 
the wadies north of Hebron, ‘hough Edersheim 
prefers to locate it nearer Kadesh. The finest 
grapes in Palestine grow in the vicinity of He- 
bron, A branch with one cluster. — Such 
clusters are still found iu this region, which 
weigh from eight to twenty pounds. Bare it 
between two — suspended it from a staff or 
pole, borne on the shoulders of two persons, as a 
sample of the fruit of “‘ the good land.” Egyp- 
tian grapes were small aad tasteless compared 
with these. Brought ... pomegranates... 
figs — still to be found, in all their ancient lux- 
uriance, in this same dibtrict, The place was 
called Mshcol --that is “a cluster of grapes.” 
The Amorite chief of this name may have derived 
it from this locality. 

Kitto states thata bunch of grapes of enormous size 
was produced at Welbeck from a Syrian vine, and sentas 
& present in 1819from the Duke of Portland to the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham. It weighed nineteen pounds, and 
was conveyed to its destination, more than twenty miles 


distant, on a staff by four laborers, two of whom bore it 
in rotation (Cook). 


26,26. Returned ... after (R. V., “at the 
end of '’) forty days — a sufficient time for their 
purpose. To Kadesh — identified by Dr. Row- 
lands, Canon Williams, Prot, Palmer, Dr, Trum- 
bull and others with the modern Ain Gadis, or 
fountain of Kadesh, in the northeastern part of 
the wilderness of Paran, and about sixty miles 
west of Mount Hor. 

This identification, with its lnkings, necessitates the 








re-shaping of much of the geography of the 
border of Pa and the: ighbori ng regions, as in- 
dicated in the maps, cyclopedt taries, and 





guide-books now in common use. “For example, as the 
westernmost limit of Edom is not indicated in the Bible 
except by its relation to Kadesh Barnea, that limit now 
passes from an unknown to a known quantity, by the fix- 
ing of a site which is described as just beyond it. 80, 
also, the traditional Mount Hor must be recognized as an 
impossible Mount Hor; and the central and northern 
Arabah must‘no longer be counted a main camping- 
ground of the Israelites in their wanderings (Trumbull). 


27, 28. Surely it floweth with milk and 
honey. — This they were constrained to admit. 
The fertility of the land was no cheat. It fully 
equaled allthat had been said of it inthe Divine 
promises. Nevertheless (R. V., ‘‘ howbeit ”’) 
the people be (R. V., “ are”) strong — hardy, 
vigorous, warlike. Cities walled and very 
great — necessarily so, in order to resist foreign 
attack, especially from Egypt. We saw the 
children of Anak there — the dreaded race of 
the giants, whose stature filled them with dis- 
may. 

The progenitor of the Anakim was Arba “ the father of 
Anak” (Josh. 15:18), from whom the city of Hebron 


took its name of Kirjath-Arba. The name Anak denotes 
“long necked " (Cook). 


29, The Amalekites (R. V.,‘‘ Amalek”’). . . in 
the south — the most alert and aggressive of the 
enemies of the Israelites. Their home was, ap- 
parently, south of the mountains of Judah, and 
included most of the northern region of Arabia 
Petrwa. Hittites — a highland tribe, dwelling in 
the mountains near Hebron. They retained their 
autonomy even in David’s time. Jebusites—the 
old possessors of Jebus, which David captured, 
and which became Jerusalem. Amorites —a 
powerful and widely-distributed people, dwell- 
ing not merely in Judea, but also across the 
Jordan, Canaanites ... by the sea... and 
Jordan — the lowlanders, who occupied the 
principal part of the country from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Jordan. Canon Cook restricts the 
name in this instance to the Phenicians. 


30. Caleb stilled the people — whose imag- 
inations were powerfully affected by this report 
of formidable enemies, and who showed their 
feelings with true Oriental exaggeration. Both 
Joshua and Moses, too, did what they could to 
calm the excitement (14: 6; Deut. 1: 29). Be- 
fore Moses. — As he was the leader, the people’s 
murmurings were directed against him. Let us 
go up at once and possess it. — Says Dr. Scott: 
“Caleb may signify ‘all heart;’ and he was 
evidently a man of true courage, steadily facing 
danger in the path of duty, in the exercise of 
vigorous faith and entire dependence on God. 
He did not say: ‘ Let us go and attack the Ca- 
naanites,’ but ‘Let us go up at once and pos- 
sess the land; ’ as if he thought the forty days 
spent in searching the land had been too long a 





delay, and was impatient to take possession of 
the country which God had given them.” 


31. The men that went up with him — 
Joshua, of course, excepted. We be not able 
+.» they are stronger. — The spies were liter- 
ally right, and stupendously wrong. Quite like- 
ly, left to themselves, they might not have been 
able to assail successtully the Canaanites’ strong- 
holds; but they had promises enough and evi- 
dence enough that they were attended by a Being 
as omnipotent in battle as He was infallible 
in guidance. To leave Him out of the account 
was the most ungrateful and basest kind of un- 
belief. 


32,33. They brought up an evil report of 
the land — by emphasizing the difficulties of 
the conquest. A land that eateth up the in- 
habitants. — [ts very fertility made outside na- 
tions covet it,and exposed the inhabitants to 
such constant attack that they were in danger of 
being utterly consumed. The implication was, 
that even if the Israelites should be able to con- 
quer and possess it, there could be no peace; 
their ranks would be continually thinned in de- 
fending it. Men of a great stature. — There is 
no evidence that there were more than a few of 
these — that the people generally were larger 
than the Israelites themselves. The giants 
(R. V., “the Nephilim ’’) — “ whom, in their 
fear, they seem to have identified with the Neph- 
ilim of the antediluvian world ” (Ellicott). W 
were... as grasshoppers —an exaggeration 
of thesize and strength of the Anakim as com- 
pared with themselves which is even more than 
Oriental, and strongly depicte the excited state 


to which their fears had brought them. 


IV. Inferential. 


1. When we are bent on having our own way, 
God punishes us by giving it (Psa. 106: 15). 

2. Very various are the media through which 
different men see the same thing — some, for ex- 
ample, through spectacles of fear, others through 
spectacies of hope. The true motto is, “In Thy 
light shal! we see light ”’ (Psa. 36: 9). 


3. No view of life is large enough which leaves 
out God. 


4. “Blind unbelief is sure to err ’’ — sure to 
ovcriook God’s promises and power, to magnify 
every danger and difficulty, and to fill the heart 
with overwhelming discouragement. 


5. In ways of our own choosing we have need 
to fear difficulties; but to fear them in the way 
which God has marked out for us is craven and 
wicked. 


6. “In all kinds of mortal endeavor, secular, 
mental, moral and spiritual, whatever we get we 
must somehow fight for it ” (Bushnell). 


7, They arethe true heroes, the true heirs of 
the promises “to him that overcometh,” who 
side with Caleb and Joshua, and fepl so “ strong 
in the Lord and in the power of His might” 
that they are ready at once to “‘ go up and pos- 
sess ’’ the goodly land. 


8. Let us be thankful for delicious foretastes of 
coming delight —the rich clusters of Eshcol 
which are brought to us by the Spirit as we 
mentally explore the heavenly Canaan. 


IV. Iustrative. 


1, “I am in the habit,’ writes a sea captain, 
“ of reading the Scriptures to the crew. I have 
suffered much lately at sea, having been dis- 
masted, and had all my boats washed away, 
@ little to the eastward of Cape Ulear. I then 
had an opportunity of seeing who was trust- 
worthy: and I found the most unprincipled 
men the most useless and the greatest cowards 
in this awful gale, and the Bible men altogether 
the reverse, most useful and courageous.” 


2. It is cheap and easy to destroy. There is 
not a joyful boy or innocent girl, buoyant with 
fine purposes of duty, in all the streetful of 
eager and rosy faces, but a cynic can chill and 
dishearten with a single word. Despondency 
comes readily enough to the most sanguine 
people. The cynic has only to follow the hint 
with his bitter confirmation, and they go home 
with heavier step and premature age. Yes, 
this is easy; but to help the young soul, add 
energy, inspire hope, and blow the coals into a 
useful flame; to redeem defeat by new thought, 
by firm action, that is not easy —that is the 
work of divine men (Emerson). 

3. A correspondent of the New York Evangel- 
tet says: “ Last year, coming from Pittsburg 
east in a sleeping car, my apartment was next 
to that occupied by a gentleman, his wife, and 
their little daughter, perhaps four years old. 
The lady was excensively timid — terribly 
nervous. The Horseshoe Curve seemed to be 
her special terror, and my sleep, and I pre- 
sume that of others, was disturbed by her 
talking to her husband of the peril. The en- 
gineer might be asleep, or the switch-tender 
might be asleep, and the train would certainly 
be plunged into the abyss. But it was worth 
while to be awake, when I heard the sweet 
rebuke, not intended, but real, of the little one: 
*Ma, God takes care of us, and does God 
sleep?’ Was not this the ordaining strength 
out of the mouth of babes? Happy for the 
mother if it proved strength to her faith!” 
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Our Book Table. 


tical and 
We have here a volume in the series of “ The 
International and Oritical Commentary,” in 
course of publication by the Scribners, under 
the editorial supervision of three eminent Bib- 
lical scholars — Drs. Briggs, Driver and Plam- 
mer. The book of Deuteronomy was assigned to 
Prot. Driver. Our interest is in both the man 
and the book he expounds. The man is one of 
the foremost Biblical scholars of the age. His 
name is familiar on both sides the water. The 
pooks of this scholar and critic are accepted in 
the high circles of scholarship as authority. 
Deuteronomy, on which he writes, takes us into 
the heart of the critical controversy now raging. 
Taken apart, the book is simple and plain. But 
it cannot be taken separately. On careful read- 
jog you find Deuteronomy to be intimately and 
peculiarly related to what precedes and follows. 
[t is this latter fact which induces the author 
to doubt the popular tradition about the origin 
andage of the book. In his introduction he 
gives some of the reasons which induced him to 
assign Deuteronomy to the age of Manasseh or 
Josiah in the seventh century B.C. rather than 
to theage of Moses. It is a recapitulation of 
the law, with the light of the later prophets like 
Hosea. The evidence for this new location of 
the book is internal. The writing is late rather 
.than early, as evidenced by style and material 
of thought ; the ethical and religious teaching 
is too advanced for the period of the sojourn. 
Though Hebrew words are often used in the 
commentary, they are so far explained as to 
make the book entirely plain to the intelligent 
English reader. Without being ostentatious, 
the author travels “‘ abreast with the best schol- 
arship and knowledge” of the age. The deep 
and difficult questions raised by D :-uteronomy 
are, in every instance, considered with care, 
insight and criticalacumen. The student who 
wishes for solid information, or a knowledge of 
method and temper of the new criticism, will 
find advantage in consulting the pages of Dr. 
Driver. His writings act as a tonic on the mind 
of the student. His words rouse and inspire ; 
they induce the student to think for himself and 
to dare to think outside the old ruts. 








ristian Evidences. By E. G. Robinson, D. D. 
W Silver, Burdett & Company. Price, $1.25. 


The late President Robinson was a careful, in- 
cisive and able thinker. In this little volume we 
have a specimen of his handiwork. The matter 
is distributed into three parts. The first treats of 
miracle and prophecy as the evidences relied 
upon by Jesus and the Apostles ; he then con- 
siders how far the original evidences are still 
available; while in the third part he unfolds 
somewhat more fully the “‘ evidence from the 
past and present achievements of Christianity.” 
Under this last head he considers “‘ the benefi- 
cent influence of Christianity ;” “ the condi- 
tions under which its victories have been 
achieved ; ” its inherent qualities, such as its 
power of self-development and recuperation 
and the expansiveness of ite spirit ; its moral 
principles ; adaptation to become universal ; 
and the inadequacy of its visible means to pro- 
duce its ends, Its lines of thought are all sug- 
gestive and fruitful. 


The Master, By I. Zangwill. New York: Harper & 


It is difficult to characterize so strong and full 

a book as this in a paragraph. It touches almost 
every phase of human life with a fidelity of 
detail that is almost autobiographic. It is a 
story of art, and of mastery gained in art after 
weary, baffling years of poverty and struggle ; 
but it is also a study in character, in ite growth 
from boyhood to manhood, in its conflicts with 
manifold and almost overmastering tempta- 
tions, and its perfecting in self-sacrifice. It 
seems hard to believe that Matthew Strang, the 
hero of this life battle, did not really exist; that 
the rough farm life in Nova Scotia or the dis- 
cussions of art in London, that “ Old Hey ” and 
lovely Ruth, the crippled Peter, the charming 
Eleanor, to say nothing of a dozen other person- 
alities, were only evolved or idealized, in order 
to subserve the author’s purpose in writing an 
earnest story. Its Teaders will enjoy this vol- 
ume, and derive something more than pleasure 
from it. 

General Sheridan. 
Portrait and Maps. 
pany. Price, $1.60. 
General Sheridan was, in his temper, tastes, 

education and ambitions, a soldier. He aspired 
to be nothing else ; and, in devoting himself to 
this one thing, he attained eminence in the 
army and the country as one of ‘‘ The Big Four.’’ 
This volume of biography, the latest instalment 
of the “‘ Great Commanders Series,”’ in course of 
publication by this New York House, prepared 
by a companion in arms, is confined almost ex- 
Clusively to his soldier life. Indeed, as here in- 
timated, there was little else in his life. The 
work was prepared with great care. The facte 
are all given in order ina style at once simple 
and elegant. It is one of the most attractive 
volumes in the series. 

Frederick 7 of the 
pee ara pt ahah a 
Strest. Price, 8160 
Froebel was the Bacon of child culture. He 

made a new departure in education. He discov- 

ered the real child and the way to insure his 
best education. Before him the child of the 
books was ideal, and a mechanical education 
had been contrived for him. Froebel went 
back to facte and caught up nature’s method. 


a 5" Henry B. Davies. Witha 
ew York: D. Appleton & Oom- 





The playthings of the child are most important 
instruments of education. The ball, the sphere, 
the cube, teach him form and relations, and then 
follow names and The translator has 
given as Froebel in good Bnglish and with a 
full analyeis of his scheme of child-education. 
Let the teacher and parent who would master 
the situation, study Froebel. This volume 
makes a handsome addition to the International 
Education Series. 


PRED. Boston: Lee & shepard, Price H10. 

This story holds the reader’s attention from 
the first moment. Belfield is in Massachusetts, 
and the south village, or Little Canaan, has its 
like in many a New England factory town. We 
have all heard of Zachariah Winterton, the 
manufacturer; some of us have seen him and 
felt his power. You may have heard about the 
will and property of his friend, Josiab Holbrook. 
Whether Winterton or Dr. Gray should have 
the large estate is in debate. And there is Mrs. 
Dorothy Kenmore. To find out who she was and 
how the thread of her life was woven into the 
fabric of the story, you must follow the quest of 
Dr. Gray. 


The Hiatal Science. By St. George Mivart, F. R. 8. 
New York : Harper & Brothers. Ce, $1.25, 


Though Mivart is one of the masters in the de- 
partment of physical science, he has never been 
led into the adoption of materialism. Back of 
the material is the spiritual realm. The first 
truths of philosophy, open to every one, are 
more certain than anything else in the universe. 
We cannot go back of them. They are first 
truths — bottom truths. The design of this 
little book is to bring these into notice and 
give them proper expression and exposition. 
The volume is a rebuke of materialism — the 
bringing into view the counterpart of the 
physical world, 

Stories of Columbia. By Will H. Glascock. New York: 


D. Appleton & Company. Boston Agency: 1! Franklin 
St. ce, $1. 


America — its land and people — is vividly 
sketched in the fifteen chapters of this book, 
It serves for both pleasure and profit. While 
delighting the youthful reader, the chapters 
open, in order, the main features in our national 
history — the discovery, the red men, the mound- 
builders, the planting of the colonies, the strug- 
gles for liberty, and the final building of the 
nation. The book is attractively written and 
cannot fail to be serviceable to young people. 
No young man can bea good American without 
a genuine love of country. 





A very attractive souvenir, entitled, Farru, 
Work, Horr, CROWN, OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, 
is issued by the B. F. Wood Music Co., 110 
Boylston Street, Koston. The Christian En- 
deavor flag adorns the cover. A fine portrait of 
Dr. Clark is given, with a view of Williston 
Church, Portland, Me., the birthplace of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. The four full-page ilustrations 
are from Raphael, Millet, Mignard, and Breton, 
and are accompanied with the stanzas of the 
hymn, by Lorin Ludlow, which gives title to 
the booklet. (Price, 25 cents.) —— THE Boston 
PicruRE Book has been prepared to meet the 
immense demand for Boston souvenirs this sum- 
mer; and in purchasing this beautiful little 
book our visitors will make no mistake, It con- 
tains over one hundred historic and character- 
istic views in and around Boston, from photo- 
graphs takeu by the Alden Photograph Uo. The 
book is published by Irving P. Fox, 8 Oliver 8t., 
Boston. (Price, in cloth, $1; in paper, 50 cents.) 
— By Broomstick TRAIN is the appellation 
of the attractive, linen-covered booklet, issued 
by the Boston Transcript Company, describing 
little journeys about Boston’s suburbs on the 
electric cars, which Oliver Wendell Holmes so 
aptly dubs the “ broomstick "’ or witches’ train. 
No city has lovelier or more accessible suburbs 
than Boston. Send 10 cents to the Transcript 
office for this little book, and learn how to ex- 
plore “ our suburbs afoot and by trolley.’’ —— 
FUNDAMENTALS: A Brief Unfolding of the 
Basal Truths of the Christian Faith. By W. 
Fisher Markwick. (Anson D. F. Randolph & 
Co.: New York. Price, 75 cents.) This is not 
a book of new things, but a clear and forcible 
statement of old things “ fundamental to all 
rational and reliable beliefs.’”’” The restatement 
is often as important as the original defini- 
tion, for error usually begins by some perversion 
of the primary formulation, so slight possibly 
as to be realized only in the results and at 





distant periods, This little volume contains 
careful restatements of fundamental truth re- 
jating to God, man, sin, redemption, faith, re- 
generation, love, holiness and heaven. —— RE- 
LIGION AND Business: Practical Suggestions 
to Men of Affairs. By Henry A. Stimson. 
(A. D. F. Randolph & Company: New York. 
Price, 75.cente.) This little volume, by one who 
has had the privilege of preaching to many true 
and noble business men, contains nine brief and 
suggestive chapters on such topics as ‘“ Fishers 
of Men,” “ God as a Partner,” “‘ Business in Re- 
ligion,” “Religionjin Business,” “‘ The Home and 
Business,” and “ Christ and the Poor.” They 
all have a bearing on the condition of the times 
and the problems of gain and poverty. Like the 
apples of gold, they constitute a word in season 
for both capital and labor. — Tur TREASURY 
OF TABLE-TALK OF FAMOUS PROPLE. (Fred- 
erick A, Stokes Company : New York. Price, 75 
cents.) This tiny volume is a mite-book of 
wisdom. The passages selected from various 
authors, new and old, are brief and expressive. 
They are nuggets of gold. Each one contains 
materials for a meditation. —-OLIvER GoLD- 
SMITH’S TRAVELLER AND DESERTED VILLAGE. 
Edited by Warren Fenno Gregory, A. B. 
ELAINE, by Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited by 
Fannie More McUauley. (Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn: Boston. Price, 25 cents each.) These 
two volumes, bound in silk and printed on good 
paper and with open type, belong to the ad- 
mirable “ Students’ Series of English Classics,” 
in course of publication by this House. The se- 
lections are preceded by biographical sketches, 
and are followed by brief but excellent notes. 
The introductory material and notes are just 
enough to explain without overburdening the 
text. The selections are mado with good judg- 
mént, and will furnish the student with a taste 
of the best things in the authors selected for 
study. THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS FOR THE 
Us® OF SECONDARY ScHoors. By 8. P. Meads. 
(Boston : Silver, Burdett & Company. Price, 
72 cents.) “ The Elements of Physics” is de- 
signed as “ an elementary text-book, by the aid 
of which pupils may become grounded in the 
rudimentary principles of physics and thor- 
oughly familiar with the laws governing mat- 
ter.’”’ The aim is not to meet the needs of ad- 
vanced students, but rather to secure a thorough 
mastery of facts and forces. To this end the 
author uses a simple style, clear and concise 
definitions, and practical illustrations. Accom- 
panying the general statements are simple and 
instructive experiments adapted to aid the pupil 
in a ready understanding of the subject. — 
ANIMAL#’ RIGHTS, CONSIDZRED IN RELATION 
TO SOCIAL PROGRESS. With a Bibliographical 
Appendix. By Henry 8. Salt. Also an Hasay 
ON VIVISECTION IN AMERICA. By Albert Lef- 
fingwell, M.D. (Macmillan & Co.: New York. 
Price, 75 cents.) The growing feeling of hu- 
manity in our century extends to the brute cre- 
ation. As man comes to regard his own kind, 
he begins almost inevitably to care for his 
beast; and yet the lesson has been only partial- 
ly learned. There are large numbers of men 
who practice cruelty toward the animals with 
which they have to do, often without thinking 
of it. This little book contains an assertion of 
animal rights and a plea for the exercise of 
greater tenderness toward them. Cruelty to do- 
mestic and wild animals is severely criticised. 
The slaughter of animals should be effected 
with as little suffering as possible. The hammer 
is brought down hard on vivisection in experi- 
menta) biology and surgery. LABORATORY 
MANUAL FOR ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. An In- 
ductive Study of Animal and Plant Morpholo- 
gy. Designed for Preparatory and High 
Schools. By Emanuel R. Boyer, A. B. (D. OC. 
Heath & Uompany: Boston. Price, 80 cents.) The 
pupil cannot begin too early the study of nat- 
ural objects in the world about him. They need 
to be opened to him by the mother in an inform- 
al way, as the first course in the study of natural 
science. In entering the preparatory school the 
course needs to be continued, but at this stage 
he requires in the study of these natura! objects 
a guide “ in order that his observations and in- 
ferences may be comprehensive, systematic and 
accurate; hence the laboratory manual is an ab- 
solute necessity where the teacher is to direct 
a class of any considerable number of pupils in 
practical work.”’ The present work is the result 
of several years’ experience in teaching, and is 
designed ‘‘ to combine the study of animals and 
plants as biology.” — In THE TIME OF JEsUB. 
Historical Pictures. By Martin Seidel, D. D. 


A. D. F. Randolph & Company: New York. 

75 cents. his little book contains a 
brief introduction to the study of the New 
Testament. The author, a and eminent 
Ne gee aed with the Jewish and classic 


formation Ooaveysa by —— 
y su rman an he 
Schnecken ihnerer and Hausrath. His 
— are ical pictures. They give the 
condition of the heathen and the Jewish worlds 
Advent. He has contrived to pack m 
into little s; and to render it in a readable 
form. The will be 
— = the = =. and as 
Lay gare or larger wor the stu t. 
——A GEOGRAPHICAL READER; on, Picr- 
URES IN GmoGRAPHY. By Will , ©. B. 
(Leach, Shewell & Sanborn: . Price, 6 
cents.) The author’s design is to kill two birds 
with one stone. He thinks the pupil, while 
learning to read, can at the same time learn 
Rosrephy. on (or are oy various au- 
. . en together, make a very com- 
plete geographical treatise. 











Magazines. 

—— The Methodist Review tor July-August is 
an excellent summer number. The articles are 
all well written, while no one of them deals 
with a subject beyond the popular depth. They 
are good reading for hot weather and the easy 
chair; some, indeed, requiring more thought 
than others, but none are articles of overmas- 
tering power. They are all eminently readable 
and bring to our view topics of interest and im- 
portance. Prof, Mead, of Middletown, leads in 
an entertaining account of his visit to Iceland 
in, “ A Fortnight on an Icelandic Farm,” giving 
a striking picture of the physical conditions of 
the island and the yr and character of the 
— Hon. H, L. Sibley follows in one of 

is lucid and consecutive legal papers on “A 

r, Mudge 


—— of Civil aren has a 
c y and suggestive paper in “Glimpses of 
World- wits sthodism.” is an ex ive 


bird's-eye view of the field of Methodism, 
which is the world. Rev. H. D. Atchison de- 
fines “‘ Liberalism — True and False;” and Prot. 
Hatfield, of the Northwestern University, tells 
of the excellences of ‘The Poetry of Wilhelm 
Miiller.” The reader will delay a little over the 
article of Dr. D, H. Wheeler on “ The Industrial 
Organization,” It is in his best vein, and is a 
clear and forcible putting of the labor question. 
Another article that the reader will wish to go 
over carefully is Dr. Ramsay's *‘ Newspaper - 
8— n Relation to Intem nee,.”’ Dr. 

ne goes into the business of prophecy in 
“The Twentieth Century.” We hope his best 
dreams will come to pass, 


—— The Bostonian tor July is a Christian En- 
deavor number, and is an exceptionally hand- 
some issue of this new Boston magazine. The 
frontispiece presents portraits of Dr. and Mrs. 
Clark and John Willis Baer, and views of Wil- 
liston Church, Portland, and mage. The 

ming article is upon the “ Headquarters: of 
the Vis — Delegations at the Christian 


Endeavor Convention,” and is fully illustrated. 
* interesting illustrated paper on “The 
ure 


of Boston Fifty Years Ago,” follows. 

“The Public Garden Pond,’ “ Women’s Clubs,” 

“ Beginning and Development of the Christian 

Endeavor Movement,’ “The North End 

Union,” are some of the other subjects treated. 

gg ay emma Company: 83 Newbury 
* n. 








What Shall | Do 
Is the earnest, almost agonizing cry of 
weak, tired, nervous women, and crowded, 
overworked, struggling men, Slight dif- 
ficulties, ordinary cares, household work 
or daily labor, magnify themselves into 
seomingly impassable mountains, 

This is simply because the nerves are 


weak, the bodily organs debilitated, and 
_ they do not 


Take 


proper nourishment. Feed the 

organs and tissues on rich red blood, and 
how soon the glow of health comes to the 
pale cheeks, firmness to the unsteady 
hand, and strength to the faltering limb, 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


purifies, vitalizes amd enriches the blood 
and is thus the best friend to unfortunate 
humanity. Be sure to get Hood's and 
enly Hood's, All druggists. §1; six tor $5. 


Hood’s Pills the after-dinner ce 


























COTTOLENE 


1S SOLD LIKE THIS 


The manner in which Cottolene is sold is but au- 
other guarantee of its purity and cleanliness. Care- 
fully put up in tight tins (one, three and five pounds) 
it is proof against the numerous odors and impuri- 
ties naturally prevalent in a modern grocery store 
and which are readily absorbed by lard. Consider 
with this the question of healthfulness, the question 
of economy, the question of taste and 


thousand discriminating women have 


turned from lard to COTTOLENE. Get 
the uine with trade mark—steer’s 
2 


. OHIOCAGO, 
LARD 18 USUALLY SOLD LIKE THIS. 296 State Btroct, BOSTON, PORTLAND, ME. 





have the reason why so many 


cotton-plant wreath. 
THE Ni. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 











DR. HUBBARD'S 






VEGETABLE 
Trade Mark 
GERMICIDE. 


The only remedy known that wil) 
itive! cure DIPHTHERIA, 
ronchitis, Tonstlitis, Asthma, Ca- 
tarrh, La Grippe, and every kind of 
sore throat. 
For Scarlet Fever, Measles, and all 
con: diseases it has no equal. Indispen- 
sable every household, Also to the Tourist 
and Traveling Public. 
(Por sale by all Druggiste or) 


J. HUBBARD & CO., 


#12 Franklin Ave., Boston, Mass. | 
IJ Send for Circulars, Testimonials, etc, 
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THe OONFERENCES. 
(Continued from Page 5.) 





—* nee ae Conteseney Biteatensey 
o residuary legatee. houg 
there m ht be a few hundred dollars to come to 


are 

will be paid over to the treasurer of the trustees 
of the New Hampshire Conference for the mis- 
sionary cause. 


Twenty-six persons were received into full 
membership in the church at Newport by the 
tor, Rev. H. D. Deetz. Scarcely one of the 
ist — _ om probation ny ow 2 * 
dro . Everything moves well in church. 
Within a few months the entire house has been 
lighted by ctocteteny, tae of the elect ladies of 
the society paying the bill for a.) the fixtures. 


Sunday, July 14, the Sunday-schoo!l at Nashua, 
Main St., had almost three hundred in attend- 
ance, notwithstanding mauy are away on their 
vacations. On ey gy * near! — oy 
were present at on chapel. 
Between four and five hundred were in the 
mornipg con m. Dr. Rowley is spend- 
ing his vacation visiting his mother and friends 
in New York State. 


The plucky society at Peterboro have ad- 
vanced the pastor’s $60, and also voted to 
e upon the church building. They 
will begin with a new roof, and then drain the 
cellar so as not to drown the furnace fire, 
will do as much more as they are able. It woul 
be a pleasure to them to set aside the old house 
and build a new one, but the way is not now 
clear to attempt so ivea work. The last 
session of the —— conference that voted to 
do the things above indicated was com en- 
tirely of women. They are full of faith and 
courage. 


The at West Rindge has been ve 
gueetie improved 8 be inted. New blinds 
are to be puton. The J ane oe 
money —* —— ope * —— 
an new 4 pastor 
Cian the Seek earnestly,and there are some 
encouraging features. Forty-one new books 
have been added to the Sunday-schoo! library. 


The note in the district items of the HBRALD, 
concerning church attendance at Derry, St. 
Luke's, contains a blunder. The Sunday night 
prayer-meetings are said to have an attendance 
ot outs — of 80, It or aay 
to say t week- yer-meetings,’’ for 
2 nights have double that number. 


The repairs on the audience-room of the Sun- 
apee church are completed, and the reopenin, 


services took place morning, July 14, 
with preaching by Rev. C. L. Jackson, the evan- 
ist, who is s 


he repairs consist of a metal wall and ceiling 
of beautiful design — nothing of the kind in 
Gane Wistenn, nal puigh aps, Wong ont guesses 

windo set. are 

ow to invite the sity teopie and all others into 
this besutiful of ja pee The vestry 
needs a thoro' renewal, and will no doubt re- 
ceive it, Rev, O. W. Taylor is pephing the work 
of his fourth year as pastor of this people, B. 








Vermont Conference. 


St. Albans District. 


Swanton. — The beautiful village of Swanton, 
Vt., was quickly thrown into a state of conster- 
nation on the afternoon of July 16, wben the 
fire alarm and charch bells sounded almost 
simultaneously at 4. 
outbreak of fire. in to 


must burn, although it was built fire t next 
to the hotel, for the water su was inadequate 
to force a stream upon the church walls. The 


the hotel fell and crushed through the windows 
pe beat pia hee nee | gh to the =e 
most in an an ing 80 ra 
that the few of water : valiantly 
could not 
of the dry weat 
— on the part of A havi ‘ 
sup n charge not keeping umpe in 
work ing order, left the people almost helpless to 
The church was almost new and was an orna- 
ment to the Our society was not free 
from debt at the time of the fire, and the church 
was not insured for more than one-half what it 
Gakmeletiy. "We bees guess sommge tn walling 
Da y- e have co n wor 
for the Master, for He falls but always 
brings us off victorious; but if any of our 
brothers or sisters in other fields could lend a 
hand in the rebuilding of a new church edifice, 
such aid would be ——— received. Let us 
remember that the ter said: “ Inasmuch as 
bave done it unto oneof the least of these, My 
rethren, ye have done it unto Me.” Andagain 
cagher it unde ait ane al * fatly 
un us do un men. 
unto them who are of the household of ith.” 
W. P. STANLEY, Pastor. 








New England Conference. 


Boston South District. 

St. Andrew's, Jamaica Plain. — On Sunday, 
July 7, the rer, Rev. A. W. L. Nelson, re- 
ceived 2 by letter, 1 from probation, and 1 on 
probation. Work \s going on well. 

St. John’s, South Boston. — 


the summer with the South Baptist Church be- 
gan on Christian Endeavor P 
sermons were hed to ene 
gropettone by Revs. Dr. O. P. Gifford, of Buffalo, 

John te, D. D., o to. ure! 
= beautif «a — 

uded a exhibition, grad 

Ma untor League and he ~~ 
t Li Light Bearers ” by the W. F. M. 
The —*—* in the XK 
a very picture. was 
rainy, 3 “ ‘ht-Bearers ”’ were pm | On 
[Continued on Page 13.) 
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The Methodist Episcopal Church at East Readfleld, as it Now Appears. 





THE FIRST METHODIST MEETING 
HOUSE IN MAINE. 

(The fullowing paper was read at the centennial of the 

dedication of the first Methodist meeting-house in 


Maine, at Hast Readfield, Me., June 2%, 1895, by 
©. A. Mace, a member of the church there.) 


E regret that we are unable to give a list 
of those who built this church. So far 
as we can learn, there is no record at hand of 
those who labored in its original construction. 
You have already heard a partial list of those 
who are supposed to have belonged to the socie- 
ty in ite first days, and it may be. reasonably 
supposed that among the number were those 
who were responsible for the erection of this 
edifice. It isa fact, handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, that Mr. Joseph Hutchinson 
and wife, who lived in 1790 on the lot directly 
opposite this church, were among the first to 
join the new society, and were ever after during 
their life active and influential members of the 
same, Many of the weekly prayer- meetings 
were held in their house. Mr. Hutchinson’s 
brother, who lived with him, was also a mem- 
ber. Dr. John Hubbard, who came here from 
New Hampshire in 1784 and settled op the lot 
now occupied by D. F. Austin, a man promineut 
in town and church affairs and whose name fig- 
ures largely on the earlier records of this church, 
is supposed to be one of its original construct- 
ors, So may we also consider the Page families, 
Benjamin and Samuel Melvin, and Jonathan 
Knowles, who, it is claimed, was one of the 
original members here. The Whittiers came 
here in 1765. The Johnsons were known to be 
residents here at the date of the church’s con- 
struction. The Hoyts and Sherburnes and 
Dudleys were aleo among the settlers here over 
one hundred years ago, coming in 1770. It 
would not be unreasonable to suppose that the 
most of those I have named were interested in 
the building of the church. 

The church was erected on the top of the hill, 
north of where it now stands, and the spot can 
be traced today. It was a two-story structure 
and the timbers were of large size, as you can 
perceive if you care to climb to the loft over- 
head. I understand the church was not wholly 
finished in those days above the floor, although 
it may have been in condition to seat persons in 
the second story; in tact, [think it must have 





been, for the records show that at the time 
Bishop Asbury was here it was estimated that an 
audience of between ten and eighteen hundred 
were present, one account stating that the crowd 
was so large as to cause the timbers of the church 
to settle with a loud noise, The pews at that 
time were square in form, with seats on the four 
sides except where the door opened. The chil- 
dren of the family preceded their parents into 
the pew and sat facing them, while their elders 
faced the preacher. The strictest decorum was 
required of the children. The family foot-stove 
was an important feature, especially in the cold- 
est weather, and was deposited in the centre of 
the pew so all could rec ive their portion of its 
warmth. It was taken to thé nearest house 
during the noon intermission and replenished 
for use in the afternoon. 

On this spot, which must have been one of 
great beauty in those days, and from which the 
observer can behold one of the finest landscape 
views this earth affords —on this spot the old 
church stood for thirty years in constant use, 
and an object of prominence for many miles of 
surrounding territory. It was then found neces- 
sary to make repairs, and it was decided to move 
it to the spot it occupies today. Resting on 
strong, massive timbers, a team of fifty yoke of 
oxen with a strong, steady pull hauled it to its 
present resting-place. It was then completely 
finished and re-dedicated the same year — 1825. 
Samuel Morrill was the contractor, and was 
assisted by John Greeley and Henry Hutchinson. 
Many of you who are present today remember 
the church as it appeared at this period of its 
existence. Many, no doubt, will find their eyes 
overfiowing as the memory of those days brings 
before them a host of tender recollections of 
dear ones whose forms once occupied this 
church and with whom doubtless their happiest 
days were associated, and scenes which are ac- 
counted as the brightest and fairest in their 
memory. 

At this time in the church’s history, this west 
side stood facing the road, and a porch large 
enough for stairways and hall was added to the 
building in front. Two outside doors admitted 
to the hall, and stairs from each door led toa 
landing above, from which stairs led to the gal- 
leries. The short, square pews were taken from 
below and set up in the gallery along the walls; 
and besides these, long seats were erected facing 








A Back Bracer. 


Here isa chair which looks as uncomfortable as a hump- 
backed camel. Yet it is the most comfortable office or piano 


chair ever devised. 


The chair consists simply of five thi 
seat, heavily upholstered; (b) a cushioned 
—— —* —* of 

ustable rack for raising 
tiene, (da) a set-screw for adjusti 


ury iteelf. 


It is a wonder that such a chair was not discovered before. 
It is the most perfect office chair for all needs, and 


PAINE FURN 





: (a) a crowning leather 
k-rest, large enough to 
the shoulders and lower back; (c) a 12-inch ad- 
S adjusting tb topes of forward preset ot 
0! 

the back cushion; (e) a swivel and tilting mechanism under the seat. 
Here is the operation: For active work set the cushion high 
and tighten the screw. If resting or conversing, relax the 
screw and rock easily backward. If tired, lower the cushion to 
fit the lower back, and tighten the screw, and the result is lux- 
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48 CANAL ST., A BOSTON. 
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the audience and pulpit. There were two rows 
one in front being the singers’ seats. The neat. 
ing capacity of the gallery was large, as it ex. 
tended on three sides of the church. New pews 
of modern form were erected below. It is saia 
that Squire Page had his former square pew 
transferred to the northwest corner of the ga)- 
lery, from which point of observation pe was 
wont to shake his cane in admonition to the 
boys who were inclined to be in mischiet during 
service. Our memory goes back to the old gal- 
lery where we assembled Sunday after Sunday 
in those square pews for the Sunday-schoo} 
service. Those old pews were well adapted to 
this use — one seat holding a good-sized Class. 
Congregations in those days were obliged to 
“look up” to the preacher, for the top of the 
pulpit was some ten feet from the tioor. We re. 
gret at the present day that this old pulpit was 
not preserved, but only portions of it remain; 
and some parts of those old square pews with 
their doors are in existence today. 

In 1857 the last service was held in the old 
church, it being the funeral service of Mr. Samuel 
Melvin, one of its founders and constant attend- 
ante and one who labored hard for its support, 
Mr. Melvin died at the age of 91. Early in the 
same year it was decided to make some changes 
aud reconstruct the building. J. A. Sanborn, 
B. H. Thomas and W. H. Hopkins were chosen a 
building committee. The plan was agreed upon 
and the contract to reconstruct was taken by 
Geo. E, Dudley and Charles Mace. The porch 
was removed; the galleries and whole inside of 
the church taken out; the building lowered five 
feet and partly turned, so the east end faces the 
south; belfry and spire added; and the whole 
finished as you see it today, with the exception 
of papering the walls, which was done several 
years ago. 

Doubtless many present can well remember 
the church choirs of long ago; I can only recall 
those of more recent date, when Col. Chase was 
leader, and Capt. Judkins, the Brainard families, 
the Melvins,and others were prominent mem- 
bers. Later on, 8. M. Hunt for many years was 
the ot, spirit in musical matters; and the 
late Mr. Vosmus, with others whose names 
are familiar to you all, have rendered great serv- 
ice in this respect. The first instrumental! music 
of which we have any recollection was when Mr. 
Capen came to meeting in days of old and 
bronght his bass viol. How excited we boys be- 
came when the huge instrument in its green 
baize covering made its app: arance, and how de- 
licious and we the sensations when the 
owner proceeded to “ tune up! ” 

Since 1857 — the time the church was re-dedi- 
cated for the last time — the first instrument 
purchased was a pipe organ bought second-hand, 
and whose tone proved to be of a doubtful me- 
lodious character, This was exchanged for a 
cabinet organ which did good service for many 
years. Our — organ is the gift of the 
daughters of P. F. and Desdemona Sanborn 


given in grateful memory of their father and 
mother. 

Thus, dear friends, I bave told you briefly, and 
as well as I am able, some of the points fi the 
history of our old church. There is much that 
is untold, and naturally it is the most interest- 
ing of all from the fact that it is unwritten 
history that can never be known until the day 
when all things shall be made plain. The old 
church within whose walis we stand today, 
could it speak, could tell of events in its 
history more thrilling than pen of mize can 
portray. But we must leave them to the 
secrecy and silence of the ages past. Beneath 
our feet are the same timbers that supported 
Jesse Lee and his hearers and Bishop Asbury 
and his | audience of over a thousand per- 
sons, who listened to gospel truths with such 
eagerness, and these same walls have protected 
from the elements the long line of pastors and 
—— for over a century. Here have been heard 

he songs and shouts of thousands of redeemed 
souls, and many have passed through this portal 
for the last time on their way to their final 
resting-place. Is it true, vld church, that your 
work done, your mission accomplished ? Or 
» it pee gens —* yma an Sa * 
ng pros are in store for you ran 
that such may be the case ! ’ a“ 















MINCE MEAT 


is particularly 
valuable in the 








you Do You Want to Sell a 


SELL WESTERN MORTCACE 


or Western Land — avoid foreclosure costs 
— — | — stop sending money after bad— get 
a 6 per cent, investment instead. 
WE ddress the 
nm mente, Indemnity & Trust 
qu 


at Co., 
BUY 33 itable Building, Boston. 
Send for our Bond List. 





Ministers, Teachers, Ladies, Agents Wanted 
Everywhere MARION HARLAND'S 
30 New Proves,” Pleases, felis Fash —* 
hy ‘8 Big. 
Exver Needed, One sold Si in 30 hours. Illustrated 
lars Free, Hunt & Eaton, New York. 
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THE OONFERENCES. 
[Continued from Page 12.] 








8 in July, 2 were received on 
bation and Bin all p Taher mh including 2 by 


Bowers. — Laat Th 


lawn party, 


Worcester, Webster 
arranged a 
moved along with the 


evening the ladies 


thin tor 
which doin oan eae until Rich- 
ardson’s “= ted with a new silk 
dress — or, to oat ~y Met, the pattern for 
one, eccompan by t money itt of a friend, 
too late to get into the silk hen Mrs Mrs. Rich- 
ardson, who been ia rather health of 
jate, swooued. She was removed to her home. 


thus seriously —J— with * ‘pleasures o 

the —— d‘fore rea 

ending of t was 98 tatended. J creat 

will not prevent other ge 

elsewhere, carryin outa any ay plane that that ‘they 

have formed in the way of giving. Indeed, t 

such efforts were more uent they would 
ve less dangerous. Excursions are the order 

of the day now, and on aw. 3 this church will 

manage @ trip to Rocky int, Newport and 

Block Island. May they make lots of money as 

weil as find the clam in abundance! 


Coral Street. — Whoever knew before ** the 
festive = grew in this inland city? Well, 
whether be grew here or not, he was served for 
dinner ina tent on the — of this — 
one day last week, and then as the tent yt u 
it was thought best to have a program of m 
and ice cream last Thaseder St More t than 
a hundred people enjoyed 
the physical comforts and then lo 
Pastor Rankin was the engineer of the exercises. 

The Epworth 
were in the han 


ue colors and embellishments 
of the members of the local 


Laurel Street. — Years ago. bey | late Dr. Lora- 
nus Crowell was wont to say t Treat mistake 
was made when this church was ited on pam 
hillside, bene he expressed it, ‘‘ When folks ge’ 
are Ay yp on x down-hili slope, tey 
had jus he bottom as not 
they — ry gou — itt they can help it.” 1. 
tinuing, he —33 “Ifthe founders had located 
the structure somewhere on Central or Thomas 
Streets, the organization would have been more 
than three times as large 2 ” But we 
cannot ve the words o brother, 
though he was a very careful observer, jeu 
larly in church matters. This th: ing, ho » however, is 
true: —— the 20th, mark 
anniversary of the formation of this a 
and Sunday and _ were devoted ° 

observances. Presidi Elder Mans- 
field} preached in the morn first 
tor, Dr. Richard Rust, of C neinnati, the 
— -time agent of the Freedmen’s Aid So- 
clety, was expected to be on hand to lead an aft- 
ernoon love-feast. In the evening, Pastor Geo. 
W. Mansfield was to give the story of the organ- 
ization, and the whole affair was to wind u 
Monday night with a banquet in which wit 
much eating there should be some remin ce. 
All this is, 7 a measure, in futuro asl write, but 
uext week I shall be able to retrospect. 8 
church has had a long , blessed om, ¢ 


hers —_ ow Fa ames Porter, B 
arren, —9* our Selightte 
— Rev. — Pentecost, who is 


as alerb as ever in things spiritual, and who 
served here two terms. Ree Alonzo Sander- 


son was here five , and under — — 
debt was lifted an the edifice a 
thoroughly re Were there room, ae 


long array of churches waiting to be heara fro 
inthis space, 1 would name all those who have 
ministered here. Nor would I f those of the 
vhurch who have stood faithfully by and have 
helped to win many victories. 


W. L. Tisdale, who is about coming to 
Worcester as assistant secretary at the M. 
C. A., isa Methodist and a son-in-law of ‘Rev. 
—* B. Cady of the New England Southern Con- 

Tn Taunton, where Mr. Tisdale has 
= Tocated, he won great success. 


Millbury. —Sunday, the 7th inst., Pastor W 

nal! preached to a large audience avd admin 
the communion. Three ns were ad- 
— by profession and one by letter. Some 
, when times are a little better, this church 
wilt st about repairing the editice in which 
Millbury Methodists have worshiped s~ long. 
They can afford to wait till they are oe ready 
for a debt is much harder to bear than a bit o 
old-fashioned interior. Few Methodist Episco- 
pal churches in Worcester County have a 
grander history than this. The new — 
secretary of the Y. M. ©. A., Mr. W. F. 7. 
who comes —— from | the Le ge in- 
ing Se is ethodist 


Clare "Oh the ‘4th inst., the union Sunday- 
school quarterly a tor —— was —— 
in this church. “awe S b 
Alfred 8. Roe, of Weleutan on - 





Quis. 


Boston North District. 


Trinity, Cambridge. tg fall this church 
Rev. C, BL Spaulding, tor) organized a 
ye? Club. On the 8th of Pyaly this Club went 
into camp for five days at Asbury Grove, Hamil- 
ton. Although viewed with some suspicion 
upon their arrival, the Club won the confidence 
and respect of the cottagers during the week 
and received many expressions of favor. The 
camp was a military camp, and a ular routine 
of guard-duty, drill, etc., was carried out. No 
mischievous or lawless tendencies were eugen- 
dered yom military régime, but on the contra- 
ty the 6 became more manly in bearing, 
more gentiemani in deportment, and more 
thoughtful of each other as the dave by. 
me was given twice a day for religious exer- 
Cises, and many of our pastors and laymen visit- 
ed and inspected the camp. 


nefaynerd. — At the last communion 3 wee 

baptized, 1 received into full — — 0 * 
probation, and 2 by letter, by the pater: aes 

A. Mesler. The new — = 
ing rapid headwa —— 
are drawn, and ny YR committee have ad- 
vertised for bids for the contract. They a Rg 4 
to dedicate before the close of ne 

ue ates boldly to the front and vabeestbes 

$1,000 toward the new — iss Clara Cush- 
man gave an address on Ubina, Sunday even- 





At such a time as this, when there is a demand 
for office furniture, the announcement iu anoth- 
er column of Paine Furniture Company is es- 
pecially interesting. The desk chair 
which they advertise is the acme of comfort and 
not at all expensive. 








Now see that your blood is pure. Good health follows 
the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla —— is the one great 
bh ‘wapifier. 








pecple. that the 80 reached the hearts of the | 


of the W.F F.M.8. Monday ing 
——— a most — and instructive en- 
t, “ An Evening in Peking,” the net 
proceeds of which were $45. 
Boston East District. 


Lynn, St. Paul's. — The members of this con- 


gregation have cde ay yg that © 
affection could ausgest to lighten the grief of 
the pastor, Rev. W. T. W: 4 his family as 
they have pass ir deep 
reavement. Their presence and tearfulness at 
the funeral services, their kind ministrations 
both before and afterward, the profuse and fra- 
t floral ' tributes brought — all have touched 
—* and his family very d called 


imousl ve the 
the — whic 
City. 


tor a two months’ vacation, 
time he will spend at Cot- 


Ma Church, Malden. — At the last 
communion the pastor, Rev. L. W. Adams, re- 
peace | 6 by letter,2 on probation, and bap- 


Meridian St., Hast Boston. — Rev. L. W. 
Staples, the pastor, writes: “Our friends have 
been very kind in responding to our call for 


pers and zines for distribution among 
tailors in the harbor, and yet there is urgent 
need of more. We have six young 
men in the 


Boat every Sunday forenoon, 
and four * for wharf “distribution. Send on 





the papers and ame See we will see that 
pi J one is ey ange gh Fo iat _ ond 
ou Ww 0 n 8t. 
hel, "Bast Pe Eeaica, * U. 
Springfield District. 


Personals. — Rev. J. H. Gaylord, who is a 
— of State St. quarterly conference, is 

nding the summer at 8 id, This 
t ird season there, He remains from May to 
November. 


Rev. Jose Beets supplied *2* a A get | 8* 
J Tri * be —" — atk of 
wi at Trin i co. ay- 
former paviablenans by, cnay of bee trends. 


Py Park. — Among the cot are Revs. 

G. H. Clarke, of a eer and W. H. Adams, of 

Tanenbu ot the district preachers 
and their families are on the grounds, 


Bernardston. — Rev. J. H. Long was in at- 
——— a —* oa Endeavor Convention 
in Mr. ng’s mother has come to 
keep howe for the —7 or pastor. 


East Coleraine,— Rev. O. ~ Ketchen = been 
voted a two weeks’ vacation,a part of which 
was spent in Boston estan | the Obristian En- 
deavor Convention. 


—* —22 ht oh og 
ra ‘or vesper service an attractive program 
with short — on special subject, for the 


* Sunday evening of each month. On June 


preached to the young ladies. 


a sate a A. 
Biake 


M. Osgood 
July 14,in exchange with Rev. ret 
ke, formerly a resident of this town. 
Mittineague. — The 
ered with wire guards at a cost =, The 
church is bein weed for electric } ng. The 
Rev. K ~ is using 
Long’s pulpit paintings tor 8 
mons with results. 
vacation covering the hg three Sabbaths i 
August. 
been visiting at Westfield, West Parish, a former 
torate. v. J. Sutherland, of West Parish, 
wn — About $1,500 have recen been 
~~ church = The — AA... 


preached at 
windows have been cov- 
cost will be H. 3 —— 
are in atten . Mr. K Large ong oie tosh 
Bondsville. — Rev. and Mrs. F.J. Hale have 
—* Mr. Hale’s pulpit, July 15. 
about | the entrances and windows has been 


The s , which is more than two 
. |e feet high, been s 2 the 
weather- vane removed, and a simple coping put 


in ite ** The — of — _—_ 
a ed two weeks ago, isaspecial and very 
helpful 1 feature of the Sunday-school, not of 
thet Sunday preaching rece 


eld, Police the pa ipl, July Mt ond 28. Tse 
el supp t Be: , Jaly an 

pastor and iam.» pons their vacation 
at Centre Ban why oH . Dockham makes 
the trip on a wheel. A la * writes: “ Rev. 
W. H. Dockham is considered the chanipion 
— fisherman and bicycle rider of this vi- 
c vi 


— Said a middle- 
4 9 lite has been lived = intimate con- 
seston with this church : “Never iu my 
knowledge of the church were our finances in #0 
good og On Ly first of July there were 
no —— —— tm Ye! and a small 
balance in the 8 Oe icon * 

been used on Sunday o —— or several wee! 
and is drawing people to we fll the — 


leading 


Orange. — On June 23 the Knights Templars 
Commandery celebrated St. John’s Day by wor- 
shiping at the M. E. i af te were 

mt. The sermon by Rev. J. W. Fulton was 


ighly spoken of, and was printed in the local 
papers. 
Enfield. — Rev. W. 
June 28, Robert 
be. By invitation, t 


united in mar- 
4 —— and Sarah 


“Good Cizcsbip” betone the Useememen, 
nsh ore 
4, at Gilbertvil — He also gave his lecture, 
of ae — in the Town Hall, En- 
July 13. Botb w pronounced suc- 
cesses. 


Brook — July 21 was Christian Endeavor 
day. In the morning a sermon was preached by 
the pastor, and in the evening an installation ot 

officers took rae J. R. Chaffee has a 
semi-monthly meeting of probationers for le- 
struction in church doctrines and — >. 








Commendable Editorial Frankness. 


The Western Christian Advocate is much disturbed be- 
cause “the color line” was drawn in the recent Ep- 
worth League Conference at Ohattanooga, It says: 
“No doubt —and there's the shame and pity of it - 
that if any protest had been made, it would have dis- 
rupted the Convention unless it had been brought for- 
ward by the Bpworthers of the Ohurch South; but 
these failed to see and seize their opportanity to lead 
the children of Israel into the promised land of Ohris- 
tian equality.” The naughty 8 ! Such repro- 
bates are not worthy of fraternal fellowsbip. But what 
shall we say of the cowardly Northerners who dare not 
even enter a “ protest” for fear of “ disrupting ” some- 
thing ? Between the two, honors are even. Once more 
though not finally, we wish to remark — “ and our lan- 








guage it is plain” - that the organ of a church which sets 


in question was to open the way, if possible, for the 
extension of the “ white work" (sic) of the Methodist 
Bpiscopal Church in the Southern States. — Christian 
Advocate (Nashville). 


That is right, Dr. Hoss. We deserve even 
woree than your heaviest strokes. But the fact 
that in one thing we were mean, does not justi- 
fy your lack of magnanimity in another. Even 
as to this neglected chance for your church to 
immortalize itself, you must smile to read some 
of our papers and to hear some of our men say 
that there was no “ color line” at the conven- 
tion; or, if there was, it was “ at the instance ”’ 
of the colored people themselves! — Western 
Christian Advocate. 


’ Business Votices. 


READ the lest column on the 15th page for 
announcement of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 














For Over Fifty Years 


er. ———— —22 has been used 8 
thes the child, softens 

linge etd a, owes wind colic, and is the best 
Scmoky for wali fatn, our enty-five cent a bottle. 





mo. lee lg epee Mate. 


Dr Strong's Sanitarian. 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


, reat, or recreation 
steam, —3 — 





A 
af Bo? yene: PeBlovator, electiie bel 
and —— eh 
‘love Tennis, 


et, 
Barat we sera, Groguee all health ap- 
en we w Turkish and Russiaa baths. Send for {Ilus- 








Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 
Holiness Camp-meeting, B. Epping, N. H.,July 20-Aug. 8 
West Dudley Camp-meeting, Aug. 2-12 
Morrisville Camp-meeting, Aug. 6-12 
Bible Conference, at Willimantic Camp-ground, Aug. 6-8 








Empire Grove Camp-meeting, B. Poland, Me., Aug. 8-10 
Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, Hamilton, Aug. 8-1 
Richmond Camp-meeting, Aug. 9-19 
Kennebec Valley Camp-meeting, Aug. 9-19 
Strong Camp-meeting, Aug. 12-17 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 12-19 
Aroostook Camp-meeting, Littleton, Me., Aug. 12-21 
Mastern Maine Chautauqua Assembly, at 

Northport, Aug. 15-22 
Sheldon Camp- Zz, Aug. 14-91 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 16-36 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-24 
North Anson, Me., Camp- meeting, Aug. 10-24 
Rockland Dis. Camp leboro, Me., Aug. 19-34 
Weirs, N. H., Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-% 
Laurel Park Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Olaremont Camp-meeting, Aug. 290-26 
Bast Livermore COamp-meeting commences Aug. 2% 
Hedding Camp-meeting, at £. Epping, Aug. 26-31 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Aug. 26-31 


Piscataquis Valley Camp-m'ng, Foxcroft, Aug. 26-Sept, 2 





Groveton, N. H., Camp-meeting, Sept. 2-4 
Colebrook, N. H. Camp-meeting, Sept. 9-13 
Manchester District Epworth League Uon- 
vention, at Ol t, Sept. 17,18 
ROHARD MBETIN: 


OTRartrated Lectures, by Rev. J.J. Lewis, uty Be 
Obristian | — Rev. A. B. Simpson, July i. —238 3 
Salvation 


ecti 
Murphy's Gospel { Meet'g, Aug. fogs a 


HEDDING —— 


femme Bchoc 


Aug. 5 
tauqua _ re 


2 
Aug. 17-24 





MEETINGS AT YARMOUTH OAMP-GROUND: 


Geand Army Day, July 30, 
Temperance Day, July 31. 
Bunday-school Day, Aug. 1. 
Epworth League Day, Aug. 2. 


Missionary Day (W. F. M.8.and W.H.M.8.) Aug. 4. 
Oamp- Meeting, Aug. 6-12. 
POST-OFFIOE ADDRESS. 


The address of Rev. J. 0, Knowles, D. D., until Sept. 16, 
will be Asbury Grove, Mass. 








BOSTON EAST DISTRIOT MINISTERS’ WIVES’ AB- 
SOCIATION. — The next meeting will be held with Mrs. 
L. W. Adams, at Asbury Grove, Aug. 6,at lla.m, There 
are tobe papers by Mrs. Smiley, Mrs. Whitaker, and 
Mrs. Stackpole, selected reading by Mrs Staples, and 
music by the trio. Since it will be the opening day of 


Deaths. 


bp ads. ed » p Souervite, J 1, * Ann Youdell, 
formerly of Nova Scotia, aged 73 years, 3 mente.” : 














EPWORTH LEAGUE DAY, at Yarmouth Camp-ground, 
Priday, Aug.?., At lla. m., devotional exercises. True 
Union of Church and League, Rev. J. N. Patterson; Why 
should We Join the Church? Rev. B. W. Eldridge; The 
League and Revival Services, Rev. T. J. Everett. Ques- 
tion-box and open conference. At 2p. m., Bible reading, 
“ Hand-to-Hand Work,” Prof. ©. W. Landon, of Randolph - 
Macon College, Virginia; Plymouth Culture Olub, R. 8. 
Douglass; Junior League Work. At 7.30, illustrated 
lecture, “ From Venice to Naples,” Rev. F. D. Blakeslee. 

Fine music, vocal soloists, corneta, eto. All Leaguers 
are urged to attend. 

Mrs. RB. 8. Dove ass, Seo. of Com. 





W. F. M.8.— The headquarters of the New England 
Branch will be closed Aug.1,for one month. Mail re- 
quiring immediate attention should not be sent to the 
office later than July 29. Meuiwrna A. NicHo.s., 

Boston, Mass. 





ASBURY GROVE CAMP-MEBTING, Aug. 8 to 19. 
The ting will Aug. 6, at2p. m. Rev. J. H 
Mansfield, D. D., formerly Presiding Bider of the dis 
trict, will preach the sermon, and Rev. 8. ©. Oarey will 
preach in the evening. The following-named brethren 
are expected to preach: Aug. 0, Reve. J. W. Ward, J. FP. 
Mears and M.G. Prescott. Aug. 10, Revs. J, H. Pills- 
bury, B. B. Small and G. L. Collyer. Aug. 11, Dr. W. WN. 
Brodbeck, Dr. L. B. Bates and Rev. ©. H. Stackpole. 
Aug. 13, Revs. L. W. Adams, ©. W. Blackett and J. P. 
West. Aug, 13, Revs. W. F. Lawford, R. B Bisbee and 
M. B. Pratt. Aug. 14, Rev. ©. Tilton, Dr. G. 8. Chad- 
bourne and Rev, W. A. Thurston. Aug. 16, Revs. A. H. 
Herrick, W. 1, Haven and B. Hitchoook.. Aug. 16, Dr. J. 
M. Leonard, Dr. BE. R. Thorndike and Rey. W. Full. Aug. 
17, Revs, J. F. Alien, 0. B. Davis and J. H. Humphrey. 
Aug. 18, Rev. J. W. Higgins, Dr. W. H. Thomas and Rev. 
H. L. Wriston. 

The usual children’s meeting will be held daily, under 
charge of Mrs. Annie BE. Smiley. The Woman's Foreign 
and the Woman's Home Missionary Societies will each 
hold a service, the dates of which will be fixed later. An 
Epworth League meeting will also, probably, be held 
each day. Rains have no terror for this camp-meeting , 
for the new Tabernacle has no equal on any ground. 
Boarding-house and baking arrangements for the season 
are pronounced excellent. 








Money Letters from July 8 to @2. 


Mrs H &, Ball, W G Brookings, P A R Bailey, J | 
Bartholomew, W H Beede, Randall Brown, J E Conners, 
Otis Cole, J W Cornell, George Campbell, H L Oasider, 
RJ Ohbrystie, Columbia Ohemical Co., © W Dockrill, 
Mrs F B Durfee. John Evans. H F Forrest, H A Pair- 
banks, BE A Flint, J L Felt. B Grant, B 8 Gahan, G B 
Gilchrist, T A Griffin, @ W Goodell. Mra F W Haskell, 
Mrs M A Harriman, J B Hawkins, J Hubbard & Oo., 
J A Hodges, © D Hadley, BE B Harris, T F Holmstead, 
Asa Hull. AJ Jack , CH Joh itt, D P Jordan, 
Mrs © H Jasper, Mrs HM B Johnson. Sarah © 
Kemp, W J Knowlton, 6 G Lane, Sanford Lucas, 
© A Laughton, A E Luce, A P Leighton, J © 
Loud, W B Locke. A Muldoon, © B Mitchell, HA 
Maynard, D B MoOlary, W 8 McIntire, 8 G Marvin, 
Mrs EB M Mills, W F Mooers, WB Merrill, Samuel 
Miller. Nat'l Newspaper Adv, Agency. J W Price, 
AB Pierce, G & Parvin, Mra H Pratt, G J Palmer, 
J @ Penns, Mra E G Place, Pettingill & Oo. Mra 
J © Quinby. J BR Remick, J B Robinson, Mrs HE 
Rines, W H Rand. © WNW Sinnett, © A Southard, 
HC Sinclair, T B Smith, A B Sproul, OC B Springer, 
6 M Stiles, A G Studley. & © Tosser, H Trueman, 
A W Thayer, © F Trussell, Thomas Tyrie. G F 
Worth, J A Weed, H K Webster, J P Wheelock, 
M F Whipple. 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
Boston Norra District — 8mconpd QuaRTar 
JULY. 
Leominster, 21, a m; Townsend, —; 
East Pepperell, 23; Lanenburg, 44; 
Grace, Cambridge, 28. 
ave. 


Hudson, 1; Maynard, 11,7 p m; 
Rockbottom, 2; Harvard 8t., Cambridge, 12; 
Flint 8t., Somerville, 4,am Oentral Church, Lowell, 14; 
(Q. ©., 98); Fitchburg, First Ohurch, 17, 
Trinity, Cambridge, 5; 18,8 m: 
Cochituate, 6; Fitchb’g, West, 18, 6.30 p m ; 
Ashland, 7; Sterling O. Meeting, 19-24; 
Concord, 8; Somerville, First Ch., 25; 
Weston, 9; South Framingham, 26; 


Saxonville, 10, 11, a m; 
Sudbury, 11, 1.30 p m; 


Winchester, 27; 
West Chelmsford, 29; 
Natick, 30. 
SEPT. 
Woburn, iam (Q.0., Aug. Oakdale, 16, 7p. m; 


31); Princeton, pastor, —; 
Newton, 2; St. Paul's, Lowell, 16; 
Park Ave, Somerville, 4; Lowell, Highlands, 17; 
Watertown, 5; Lowell, Worthen 6t., 18; 
Marlboro’, 7, 8, a m; Newtonville, 19; 
Berlin, 8,2 p m; Newton Ocentre, #1, 22, a m; 


Clinton, 8, 7 pm; 

Waltham, First Oh., 0; 
* Bmmaona-El,11; Charlestown, Trinity, 2%; 

Broadway, Somervilie,123; Newton Low. Palis, 29, a m; 

Newton Highlands, 13, “ VU, Palls, 29, 6.80, > m; 

Graniteville, 14, 16,8 m; Epworth, 30. 

Ayer, 16,2 p m; 


Ohariestown, Mon, 8q., 23; 
Auburndale, 4 











camp-meeting, itis hoped that a large number will be G. F. Baron. 
present. ALiog M. TrmREt, Cor. Bec. 118 Oxford at. North Oambridge, Mass. 
LLG — — « ave Ney — — 5 
ve 
9 Better bread and more of it. i 


always leads, It’s way 


Net 


ate 
2 


Dururu ImperRiAL, and 


‘ree 


’ “Duluth Imperial” 3 


Flour if 


“best” flours. Housekeepers know now about 


ahead of the so-called ¥ 
Lj 


‘¢20 loaves more to the barrel.” 4 
W If your grocer doesn’t keep it, and won't supply you, don’t get another Aour - \ 
x4 get another grocer; or send us a postal, and we'll tell you where to get it. \\ 


4 DULUTH IMPERIAL MILL CO., Duluth, Minn, ¥ k 
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Obituaries. 





Dumnbar.— Ira Dunbar was born in 
N. H., June 26, 1818, and died in Kittery, ’ 
A 29, 1895. 


heart 

faith untilthe end. He was a member of the 
Pine St. M. E. Church, Ba , until 1886, when 
he removed his home and church relationship to 
x was one of that — — company of 


tterances from the sacred ily 
uttering an “ Amen” when a good point was 
made. 

Mr. Dunbar belon to alarge family, having 
six brothers and ofent sisters. He hy rw J 
married. He leaves a widow and family. 
He died in peace. He was a man of spotless 
integrity, of strong political and religious con- 
victions, beloved by all. . 


Lummus. — Thomas J. Lummus was born in 
Lynn, Mass., Sept. 22, 1804, and died Feb. 10, 
, high honored, greatly beloved and deep- 

™ . 
te was sterling in his integrity, kindly in 
spirit and sincere in his . Hee 
t advantages of the nn pablic schools. 
William Lioyd Garrison, the famous abolition- 
ist, was his desk-mate,and Mr. Lummus be- 
came an influential participator in promoting 
the antislavery cause. 

In the building which afterwards became his 
manufactory and is still standing, be attended 
the first Sunday-school o ized in Lynn — the 
first Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school in New 
England. On June 1, 1813, with Rev. Joshua 
Soule (afterwards Bishop), then pastor of Lynn 
Common Church, and others he witnessed from 
High Rock, Lynn, the famous engagement be- 
tween the “ Chesapeake ” and the “ Shannon,” 
and shared the great mortification of his cleric- 
al companion in the American defeat, 

Mr. Luammus was a manly man, true to his 
home, fond of his wife and children, highly re- 
spected in the community asa public-minded 
citizen and reliable business man, genial in dis- 

ition, simple in tastes and exceedingly care- 

‘ul of the reputation of others. In his church 

life he was humble, consistent, faithful and gen- 

erous, ever ready to encourage his pastor and a 

reliable supporter of all church interests. The 

temperance cause as well as other moral reforms 
was advanced by his sympathy and deeds. 

In his departure the pastor has lost a true 
triend, the community a kind neighbor and 
honored citizen, the church a consistent sup- 
porter,and his family an indulgent parent and 
wise counselor. N. T. WHITAKER. 





Wtlliamson.— William F. Williamson was 
born in Stark *8 Feb. 13, 1817, and died in 
Augusta, April 1 \. 

He semensbeved well the good mother who 
died when he was ten years old. In his last days 
he carried the impression of her coming home 
from camp-meeting in the neighborhood and 
repeating the text and some points in the dis- 
course of the man who hed there. 
He could always raed the text. His nts 
were Jonathan Williamson and Mary Witham 
and he was next to the youngest of a famil ot 
six sons and two daughters—a family to whom 
music was natural as the vital breath. It has 
been said that Mr. Williamson might have made 
his fortune on ———* 4 * + musical gift, 
but when at the age of twen was conv . 
under the labors of Rev. Peodore Hill, his 
thoughts were turned in another direction; and 
atter uniting with the M. EB. Church, he obeyed 
the teaching of Wesley and no more cane 
“those songs which do not tend to the glory o 
God.” He at 2 gave promise of usefulness in 
exhortation an ‘er. 

He soon became dissatisfied with the meagre 
education gained in the common school, and 
sought to supply the lack by attending high 
schools, Having his own way to make 
worked in the hay-field several seasons, taking 
a term at the high school in the fall, and, as 
soon as possible, teaching in the winter, in this 
way becoming master of a good English educa- 
tion. He continued teaching until well ad- 
vanced in years. 

At the cap of thirty he married Thankful P. 
Norcross, of Industry, who was also engaged in 
teaching — a woman of rare worth and culture. 
Three daughters were born to them, all of whom 
are still “fring in Augusta, Maine, with six 
grandchildren and one great-granddaughter. 

While living in New Sharon he was made 
class-leader and was granted an exhorter’s 
license, and after some years was made a local 
preacher, often assisting the preacher in charge, 
occasionally preaching and doing effective serv- 
ice. Coming to North Augusta in 1881, he at 
once identi himselt with the working forces 
of the church, and will long be remembered as a 
power for in the community. 

Since the death of his wife in Fe , 1889, 
he has been gradually failing, until at con- 
sumption wasted the a Bh the 
way forthe triumph of the dying Christian. 
“ My trust is in Him,” was the sentiment of 
those last days of intense suffering. 

He was a man of di convictions and firm- 
ness in following the course he felt to be ht. 
Social in disposition, loyal in his friends *8 
he won many sincere friends. More than all, 
was reget to God and to every right movement. 
He verily “sleeps in Jesus.” J. M. W. 





Andrews. — Sarah Jane Allen daughter ot 
Wm. D. and Sarah Allen, niece of the late Rev. 
W. F. Farrington, and wile of Rev. G. C. An- 
drews, was born in auuens, Me., April 265, 
1847, and died May 2, . 48 years. 

hile still quite young she went to Lewiston 
to wan = the co — is — 2* 8* 
and amiable young y. During pastora’ 
of the writer — of the operatives, then moat · 
ly Americans, attended Park St. Church. An 
13 constant revival was in — ecoerene there, 
and among the converte was Allen, who 
accepted C Feb. 28, 1864. 

She was married by the writer to George C. 
Andrews, —— 1867. Mr. Andrews was not 
then a minister, but was en in the insur- 
ance business, which he su uently left to 

h the Gospel. While did not marry 
a minister, she, upon learning the decision of her 
—— —— the Gospel, — ay did not 
rt) m, but greatly enco m. 

=. Andrews was a Vv intelligent, deeply 
pious, prudent, discreet, loving Christian. Asa 
minister’s wife she was ever faithful, endearing 
herself by her wise, loving ment to the 

ple in the several charges her husband served. 
ny a heart was made sad at the announce- 
ment of her death. 

During the last few years of her life she was 
in poor Ith, and what she did was performed 
in great weakness of body, but her interest in 
the prosperity of the church and the salvation 
of souls was ‘unabated.@She was suddenly at- 
tacked with)paralysis, March ;4 last, and lingered | 


he wri 
assisted by Rev. O. F. Allen, D. D. The remains 
were taken to Saco, where Mr. and Mrs. An- 
drews two very pleasant years. Services 
were there held in the church, Rev. A. A. 


Lewis, the pastor, and Presiding Elder Palmer 
ae and the body was laid to rest in the 
‘a e 


When one so lovely, so useful, as was Mrs. 
Andrews, is taken away, the church meets witha 
great loss; and yet the influence exerted for 
never dies. D. B. RANDALL. 





Pt — William B. Taylor was born in Wis- 
,» Maine, Jan. 16, 1815, and died in Bath, 
Maine, May 24, 1895. 

Mr. Taylor came to Bath when a young man, 
and won the respect and confidence of the com- 
munity by his consistent Christian life. As 
clerk and cashier he served in two of the banks 
of Bath for a number of years. He was city 
clerk for five years and county treasurer for 
fourteen years. Other city offices have also been 
held by him. A ago, on account of ad- 
vanced age and feebleness, he resigned the office 
of treasurer of Beacon St. Charch, which he had 
held since its organization. During these map 

ears he has also becn trustee and steward 
dentified with the Sabbath-school. 

Mr. Taylor was a g man —the better 
known the more loved. His memory will lon 
abide with this church and ple as * ointmen 
poured forth.” Dear unto him as theapple of his 
eye was the church with which he was con- 
nected. n St. Church bas met with a loss 
indeed hard to bear; but while the church mil- 
itant mourns, the churcb triumphant is richer. 

His sickness was short and “ he was not, for 
God took. him.” M. C. PENDEXTER. 


Hodge. — Charles B. Hodge was born in Vas- 
salboro, Me., March 13, 1862, and died at Liver- 
more Falls, Me., May to, 1896, aged 43 years, 1 
month and 27 days. 

He was a good scholar, heaving peseectes from 
Oak Grove Seminary. He ente: Colby College, 
but soon after was — to quit his books on 
account of his father’s death. Nov. 20, 1880, he 
was married to Mrd. Josie Ellis. 

In January last he gave his heart to God and 
united on probation with the M. EB. Church at 
Livermore Falls. He was a man of = life 
outwardly, previous to his conversion. But God 
made a new creature of him. He was a great- 
hearted, noble-spirited man. To know him was 
to enjoy him. His few months of Christian life 
were filled with good things of the kingdom. 

th came suddenly, but he was ready. His 

last public testimony, a few evenings previous to 

hie death, was: ‘lam giad I gave my heart to 

- He has made a better man of me. I have 

a father in the heavenly land, and I mean to 

be ready to meet him.’”’ A good man has gone 

to heaven. He was a dutiful son,a kind and 

tender husband, and a loving father. He parted 

trom wife and child, mother, brother and sister, 
and a host of friends when he left earth. 

We bespeak the prayers of the church for the 
afflicted wife and family. C, A. 8. 





Grinnell. — Mahalah 
born July 22, 1807, and 
March 23, 1895. 


Irish) Grinnell was 
jed in Exeter, Me., 


ber 31, 1839, she was married to William 
Grinnell. The union was a ha py one until 
March 19, 1876, when she was left a widow. 
Since that time she has lived with her son. 

Mrs. Grinnell was converted in early life and 
united with the M. E. Church, of which she has 
since beep a faithful and consistent member. 
She felt a deep interest in the church and did all 
she could to help it. For more than half a cent- 
ury she has prayed and toiled for the extension 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom. The pastor was 
alweys welcome in her home, and was sure of a 
true friend and sympathizer in her. In her 
death the church has lost one of its most devot- 
ed members and the town one of its most re- 
spected citizens. She was beloved by all who 
knew her. 

Hers was an active life, for she laid aside the 
cares of this world only three days before her 
departure to the better land. Pneumonia com- 
pleted its work in three brief days, and she was 
not, for God took her. 

She was modest and unassuming, a thought- 
ful, earnest Christian. She loved her Bible, and 
had been a careful er of ZION’s HERALD 
nearly all her life. 

The funeral service was held at her home, 
under the direction of her pastor, Rev. U. G. 

yons. 

She leaves, to mourn their loss, three daugh- 
ters, one son, and several grandchildren. 

U. G. Lyons, 





Hamblin. — Rev. Frank W. Hamblin was 
born at: Barnstable, Mass., July 31, 1861, and 
died at Enosburgh Falls, Vt., May 21, 1895. 

He was taken down with appendicitis just 
before the adjournment of Conference at Brad- 


ford a year ago last April, from the effects of 
which he died after thirteen months of terrible 
suffering. The cou and hopefulness he 


one made of the stuff of which noble men are 
—— one sustained by a blessed Ohriat ian 
experience. The beautiful serenity which al- 
him when suffering acutest 
pain wan a benediction to all who witnessed it, 
and will remain a precious memory to his lonely 
widow and other friends. He hoped to recover 
even to the last, and made all his plans just as if 
he expected to get well ultimately. His last 
days were occupied, as strength permitted, in 
clipping the = tor future use. 
© came to the Vermont Conference directly 
from the Boston School of Theology in 1884, and 
filled the following appointments: Waterbury 





Centre, Williamstown Brookfield, West 
olph and Bethel Gilead, Waterbury. 

He was appointed to Enosburgh Falls at t 

Conference a ——e— it was permit! 

do any work 5 house fon were 

shipped to that place immediately a Confer- 

ence, for to his work in a few 


days. When it hecame S parent that he could 
not take up the work for a year at least, and the 
had to be made ready for another 


x 
i 
: 
2 


house not made with bands.” 

He could not have fallen into better hands 
than the ——— kind le among whom 
he spent his last days. By loving ministries, 
most thoughtful and constant, they did all in 
their power to share the burden and the sorrow 
of those who came to them as strangers, but 
whom they received and served as dearest 


His wife was Miss Florence Crocker, the play- 
mate of his childhood and youth, to whom 
was married June 6, 1884. Their years of mar- 
ried life have been all but ideal in the ge 
ness of their satisfaction in each otber. Their 
early affection ripened into an ever-increasing 
devotion that was most beautiful. 

Mr. Hamblin was one of the best men and 
best preachers we ever had among us. He was 
excessively modest, and did not impress stran- 
gers or the superficial with the robustness of his 

hought and the beauty of his diction; but the 
discriminating and thoughtful soon discovered 
his true merit. His people were fond of him, 
and were always glad when he appeared before 
large audiences on special occasions. His ser- 
mons were carefully prepared, though seldom 
read. Every sentence was a gem, and few men 
have been able to pack as much stirring truth 
into balf an houras he. While his sun was yet 
in its ascension he has gone to the sunlight of 
Lhe eternai years, and we remain to wonder and 
to ask, “ Why?” Still we know our Father 
“ doeth all things well,” and we are content to 
wait for the answer to our query till “ all things 
are revealed.” 

A memorial service was held in the church at 
Enosburgh Falls the Sunday following his de- 
cease, when fitting words were spoken by Rev. 
H. A. Spencer, of Montpelier, who had known 
Mr. Hamblin intimately since his coming among 
us. He was assisted in the service by Rev. A. 
W.C. Anderson, the pastor, and Rev. G. W. H. 
Clark, of St. Albans. H. A. 8. 





Mostrom. — John August Mostrom was born 
in Sweden, near Gothenburg, Dec. 19, 1835, and 
died in Gloucester, Mass., April 30, 1895. 

Up to within ten years of his death bis occu- 
pation was that of a seafaring man. First in 
vessels from his native land, then from Ham- 
burg, he sailed all over the world. In 1870 he 
came to New York, and a year after arrived in 
Gloucester to seek his fortune as a fisherman 
among that large number who sail from that 
pes. During the last ten years he was in poor 

ealth nearly all the time, aud the ijast six 
months he spent in bed constantly. He joined 
the Swedish M. E. Church in Gloucester about 
twelve years ago, and when the Swedish Mission 
was given eH e, with others, joined the East 
Gloucester M. E. Churen. 

He leaves a widéw and three children — a son 
and two daughters. The son, Oscar G., lives in 
Lynn and is & useful member of the Sonth Bt. 

. E, Church and president of the Y. P. 8. O. KE. 
connected with that church. The daughters, 
Annie and Emily, are at home with the mother 
and belong tothe church. Sister Mostrom was 
a member of the M. E, Church in Sweden before 
she came to this country in 1873. Two children 
preceded their father to the other world — one 
who died in childhood, and the other, who 
died in 1881 at the age of fifteen years. The 
death of this last child was a great blow to the 

rents, and Mr. Mostrom looked forward to a 

appy meeting witii her. 

hen asked as to the prospects of the future 
Mr. Mostrom said that he rested in Jesus as his 
Saviour. He felt that he was a sinner saved by 
grace. He suffered a good deal and lon to go 
away; gud when the end did come he breathed 
his life away with a satistied, happy expression 
on his tired countenance. He was respected by 
all who knew him for his honest, u right life. 
He was a good man, and was so re; ° 

J.P. Waar. 








Colburn. — The death of Rev. W. W. Col- 
burn carried grief to multitudes of 1 


— — 
—ñ— N —— —— 


mont campaign was in great dema 

fective platform . speaker. nd as an et. 

It was at this critical that he received 
local preacher’s license the charch at Ouhe 
dale, He regarded this as the voice ot God and, 
not with flesh and blood, he imme. 
lately business and Politics and entered 
—* en Biblical * — where he par 
sued a two years’ course in theology. He * 
England Conference inthe pad 

1860, and for thirty-five years maintained an ir: 
reproachable character and was recognized ns 
one of the most successful and popular min 

of the Conference. In 1870 he was a inted b: 
Gov. Claflin to the chaplaincy ot ——e— 
State Prison, where for three he rendered 
eminent service in behalf of the Ste State. To meet 
he was transferred, in 1884, to the 


Centre * —— —— Afters manta 
cessful pastorate there, was a 
comed back to his old Conference. His a, viet 


H . 
ments, besides those just mentioned, mere 


lin, Shrewsbury, Cherry Valley, Hudso 

Mariboro, Basthampton, Pitsburg: Waltham: 
on nds . 

and Rockbottom. ; ighlands, Sudbury 


Mr. Colburn man. ul 
He was endowed with an attractive persongiing 
a genial, happy and bopeful spirit, a warm and 
sympathetic nature, which made him Tespon- 
sive as ach Id to his hosts of friends. His voice 
was like music, his speech fluent, his ministry 
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throughout the New England Conference, an 

beyond. His life, from birth to death, included 
60 eventful years. He was born at Wilton, Me., 
fy A , and died at Waltham, Mass., April 


1 le 

Concerning his childhood and youth we may 
only note that he was bereft of his nts at 
the age of eleven years,and knew but little 
after this of boyhood sports or school privileges. 
He removed to Oakdaie, Mass., where hard work 
and ep he were his daily experience. 

When sixteen years of age tere suddenly 
came to him a great uplift of ambition and noble 
purpose. It was under the magic power of the 
eloquent Gough that a deathless desire for study 
and public service came to this friendless 
—5* He allowed nothing to stand in his way. 

e entered the public schools, spent some three 
months at Boylston Academy, and later on en- 
tered our school at Wilbraham. Here, by hard 
work and self-denial and the — ofa 
friend, he maintained himself for nearly three 
— It was during his Wilbraham years that 

he student became a disciple. He had his 
hel and his Peniel — heavenly vision and 
spiritual struggle — and when at last he left the 
Academy he went,as many another has done, 
with the settled purpose of devoting himself to 
the work of a pel minister. After leaving 
school he spent sume little time asa traveling 
salesman, and during the excitement of the Fre- 
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enthusiastic. There was no variance 
devout Otis public and private lite, because he 
con sywhere simply bim elf —an humble, 
we gt telptalend charitable Christian man. 
Hundreds have been lifted to a higher life by 
his persuasive ministry, and multitudes com- 
forted in sickness and death by his tender and 


pastorate. 
burn found a fitting companion and 

— in Miss Laura A. Chamberlin, of 
Clinton, to whom he was married June 28, 1860. 
These years of married life have been lived in 
8 fellowship. in all their b and 
fears they have been as one. The widow and 
two n—a® son and daughter — mourn 
their loss. We — them, = with them 
await the coming o resurrection day. 

* — Qa, Sg Oy 





Jewett. — Mrs. Sarah, wife of Orange Jewett, 
of Dexter, Me., departed this life, suddenly, 
16, 1895, at the age of 66 years and days. 

A sweet, noble and generous spirit has taken 
its flight, and husband, children, and a host of 
friends mourn their great loss. 

She a remarkable faculty of making 
home pleasant. A sorrowing husband retains 
precious memories of — years of happy mar- 
ried life, during which time six children came 
into their home, four of whom ge her to 
the better land. Fred, a dutiful and Christian 
son, and Dora, wife of Rev. H. B. Nutter, sur- 
vive her, and feel the severity of this sudden 

ke. 

“She was converted about twenty-five years 
ago under the ministry of Rev. Charlies S * 
er, and united with the M. E. Church May 16, 

while Rev. Abner Townsend was pastor. 
During all these years she has been an unswerv- 
ing and loyal friend, both to her Saviour and to 
her church. Many of her pastors can testify not 
only to the restfulness of her home and her gen- 
erous hospitality, but to her Christian sympa- 
thy and enco words. Her end was 

ful. May fat and children be sustained 
fo this great bereavement! E, H. B. 





Maddow. — Died, in Nobleboro, Me., May 8, 
1895, Caleb Maddox, aged 86 years, 6 months. 
He was born in 1809, being one of a family of 
nine children. 

He was forced very early into the battle of life 
by the loss of his father when he was but eight 

of He followed the sea for a liveli- 
previous to the time of his marriage. He 
learned the rigger’s trade and was a master rig- 
from 1850 to 1875. Among the craft rigged 

y him were the ship “ Chancellor’ and the re- 
nowned — ship “ Black Wurner,” built by 
A.A. Austin. Mr. Maddox was a prominent 
Mason. A conscientious Christian, for sixty 
ears he was a member of the Damariscotta 

ills Church, where he held many important 
offices, including those of steward, class-leader 
and Sunday-school superintendent. Conve: 
in early manhood, his life was devoted to benev- 
olent and Christian acts and to the advantage of 
his Heavenly Father’s work. 

The family deeply mourn the loss of a kind 
father and husband. Six children are among 
the mourners —Joshua Maddox, of Lewiston; 
Manforce Maddox, of Nobleboro; Priscilla Hop- 
kins, of Damariscotta Mills; Amanda Plumer, 
wite of Chaplain C, A. Plumer, of the Maine 
State Prison; Versis Fossett and Nancy Hall, of 
Nobleboro. During his lest days his youngest 
son and wife did all for him that loving hands 
could do. C. L, BANGHART. 





Robinson. — Arthur T. Robinson, who died 
at East Kingston, N. H., March 17, 1895, was 
born in Portsmouth, N. H., May 5, 1 

He was the oldest child of Abednego and Me- 
hitable B. Robinson, both prominent members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Arthur 
was converted at the of twenty years, under 
the labors of Rev. J. 1, of Portsmouth, and 
at the time of his death was an official member 
of the M. E. Church in Zast Kingston. He was 
educated at Portsmouth and was joined in mar- 
r at South Newmarket, N. H., by Rev. E. 
Smith, Oct. 20, 1867, with Mary R. Neal » daugh- 
ter of H. P. Neal. He leaves a widow and one 


son. 

Mr. Robinson was a man no reserved that 
those residing nearest him knew but little of 
his virtues or excellent Christian qualities. He 
was devoted to scientific agriculture on his ex- 
cellent farm, and much attached to his home and 
family. He was a life-long scholar and an ar- 
dent student of the Bible. Those with whom 
he had dealings found him to be conscientious, 
upright and honorable. 

A good man has gone, and many will miss 
him; none, however, so much as his devoted 
wife and only son. Bat their loss is most surely 
his gain, for if ever one appeared from an earth- 
ly standpoint of judgment to deserve the prom- 
ises of pardon and bliss at the hands of the 
Saviour, our departed and dear friend was that 
one, 





Gilman. — Hiram Gilman was born in San- 
bornton, N. H., Oct. 31, 1812, and died, Sunday, 
May 2, 1895. 

hen nineteen years old he was led to give his 
heart to God through the instrumentality of 
Rey. 8, P. Williams then 6 youn Wisner in 
the New Hampshire Conterence, who a’ 
became a iding elder in the Vermont Con- 
ference. e joined the M. E. Church in Laco- 
nia, N. H., in the fall of 1831. The Methodists 
then worshiped in the old Court House, and 
nia was part of a circuit that included Til- 
ton, East Tilton and Gilmanton. It was largely 
through his influence and efforts that the pres- 
ent church edifice was erected. For over sixty 
years he has been its most loyal and faithful 
member and generous supporter. He loved the 
Methodist Church. He said to the writer just 
before he died, ‘‘ Had I my life tw go over again, 
I would join the Methodist Episcopal Church.’ 
For over fifty years he was a constant subscriber 
to Zion’s HERALD, and no doubt his devotion 
to Methodism may be attributed to the influ- 
ence which its teachings exerted upon him. His 
was a familiar —— the Weirs camp-meet- 
ing, where he will be greatly missed. He was a 
member of the Camp-meeting Associa- 
tion and its treasurer for many years. It was 
chiefly through his influence that this splendid 
property was secured for camp-meeting pur- 


It may be said of him as of Barnabas, “ He 
Was a good man.” His goodness was manifest 
to all. let his light “shine before men,” and 
was as “a city set ona hill,” that “cannot be 
hid.” He had a great love for souls. Nothing 
Tejoiced his heart so much as to know that peo- 

were coming to Christ. He was deeply alive 

the danger the unsaved are in. Some of the 
most powerful appeals to which it has been the 
eof the writer to listen, fell from the 
ips of this good man as he pleaded with sinners 
to be reconciled to God. 

His voice is now silent; but “ he, cent, 
eS speaketh.” His work on earth is done an 

now rests from his labors. ‘“ He has come to 
his grave like a shock of corn cometh in its sea- 


being 


| Jose, whom may God 


comfort and oneness and 
at last to the home eternal wh their 
one has gone before them. 

W. WARREN. 


22 222 ge ne 
1895, aged 75 years, a sickness of two 
and seven months, which he bore with Christian 


He was converted under the of Rev. 
H. B. Abbott, of Pine St. » and re- 
mained a faithful, conscientious Christian. 

He loved his home and was a kind and devot- 
ed husband. He leaves a wife who deeply 
her loss. 
.— Mrs. Emeline 


mourns 

Drew Ga. Drew was 
born in Waterboro, Me., Jan, ae than and died 
May 5, 1896, at her home in South Berwick, Me. 

In 1844 8 Mr. John Drew 
whom she lived in ha married 
until taken from the home by d . 
pastoral labors of Rev. Pascal E. 
converted and united with the church at South 
Berwick, in which communion she — 


till she 

as attached her 
church, but held the warmest sympathy for all 
other families of Christ: ; and while some of 


Cnurch with mother, others are found in other 
evangelical churches. If only the children were 
Christians, mother was content that their 
church home should be in any fold of Christ’s 
church, Her Christian life was uniform and 
loyal to God and the church. Her home life was 
delightful, and as wife and mother she was lov- 
ing and devoted. 

‘he minister in South Berwick —*— 
miss the motherly interest she always felt in the 
minister’s family, and tothe im jate family 
her removal will be an irreparable loss. She 
rests from her labors and her works do follow 
her. I, Luce, 








Blaisdell.— Arthur L. Blaisdell was born in 
Lakeport, N. H., Jan. 12, 1868. His parents 
moved to Haverhill Mass., when he was in in- 
fancy, where his lite was spent und where he 
died May 20, 1895. 
He was converted about six years ago, during 
the pastorate of Rev. H. H. French, and became 
a member of Grace M. E. Church, Haverbill. 
Since his union with the church he has been 
among the most faithtul and zealous workers. 
He was a most exemplary young man, and his 
early translation is a serious loss to the church 
militant. Fora long time he was superintend- 
ent of the Junior , where he did excellent 
work and continued in that labor until forced 
to resign because of ill health. He held at the 
time of his decease the office of secretary of the 
Sunday-school, where he had made himself 
characteristically valuable. The church rarel 
has so devoted and diligent a laborer, and it 
hoped that his mantle of usefulness may fall 
upon others. 
In September, 1893, he was married to Miss 
Lillian Wilson, of Bradford, who survives him, 
and, with his parents and one sister, mourns his 
early decease. His death was caused by 
trouble, which had affected him since he had the 
grippe some time ago. He expired while on 
uty as a mail carrier. He was buried from his 
late residence, 141 Cedar St., Rev. C. J. Fowler 
officiating. ‘The entire force of mail carriers at- 
te ine body. Great — from churvh 
and community is extended tot greatly af- 
flicted family. . £. R. 


Gower.— Mrs. Clarissa J. Gower left the 
church militant for the cburch triumphant fronr 
South Framingham, Mass., May 1895. She 
was the daughter of Isaiah and ire C. Hawes, 
of Vassalboro, Me., and was born A 22, 1821. 

Blest with Christian parents and nstructed in 
the ways of righteousness, she gave her heart to 
God when about seventeen of age, her life 

iving evidence of a thorough work ot nee. 

n 1841 shs was united in marriage with les 
W. Gower, of Greenville, Maine, and possessing 
a cheerful disposition and happy tem t 
they onjo a few years of as near 

earthly bliss as this world ever affords. Five 
bright and beautiful children were given them. 
The eldest, and at the time the only, child was 
called to ven in childhood. In 1861 death 
again entered the —— and removed the 
loved and loving , leaving the wife a 
widow with four small children to care for avd 
train for the heavenly home. Fully conscious 
of her need of Divine help in her o cir- 


- cumstances, she cast herself and her burdens on 


the Lord, and, true to His promise, He sustained 
her with His abundant . With a courage 
born of faith in God, s the work 

laced before her, and right nobly did she meet 
Phe demands upon her t and strength, Her 
children were taught by precept and —- in 
ways of piety an holiness, and very early in 
their life were converted and received into the 
M. EB. Charch, of which their mother was a de- 
voted member. Three times within a few years 
death entered that home, each time removing 
the eldest —two young, womanly daughters 
and an only son, a young man of unusual prom- 
ise — and only one daughter was left to com- 
fort and cheer the mother 
years. But through all 
row and disappointment she did murmur or 
complain, but drew nearer to the Hand that 
hel oy rod, proving His grace sufficient for 
e A 

"tee some years her health has been feeble. 
About one year ago it became evident that her 
days were * numbered; but the remain 
months were filled with severe suffering an 
weakness, but all was borne with a won ul 
patience and Christian fortitude. She often 
spoke of heaven, and how blessed it would be to 
meet the loved ones in that beautiful world, free 
from all suffering and sorrow. When informed 
of the deatb of a much-loved sister, who 
away a few weeks before her own death, 8 re- 
marked: “T shall ge soon; we shall not 

be eee: and to an intimate friend: “ 
lon go and be at rest; I suffer so much.” 

She loved the house of God and the commun- 
jon of saints. Her testimony in the class- 
meeti ve evidence of daily communion 
with ‘the “Holy Spirit and a firm trust in the 

Saviour. 
ions last thought seemed to be of the h- 
ter who, in feeble health, hud cared for the 
voted mother with the tenderest love. The end 
came suddenly at last—near the close of the 
holy Sabbath. She awoke froma brief slumber 
ith a violent peer 4 the lungs, and in 
few minutes 
% Beside the hter and her husband she 
leaves two dren, three sisters, and a 
brother, with many other connections; but their 
loss is her gain. L. WENTWORTH. 











Do You Want a Tonic ? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. W. J. Norroux, Chicopee Falls, -» Saye: 4 





Ho leaves a wito and daughter to mourn their 





Mass 
have used it asatonic and stimulant with success. 


always keep it in the house for my own use.’ 


Young Mothers 
the necessity of keeping —XRX 
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Evanston, near Chicago. 
ROOMS IN HECK HALL AND TUITION FREE. 
¥ begins Sept. 18, 1896. Seven departments 
pt 8 . eect attention to Hom- 
letios, EI cution and Science. For cata- 
logués and information write to 
OHAS. J. LITTLE, President, Evanston, Ill. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
National and International Growth. 
The past your heerera sf Watrersity degrees from 
ies a aan ne eye Se 
Its 1252. maatrepulants come Gen — Sestiae nad 


m ican ito: 
To students of literature, philosophy, science, law, med- 
AJ Boston offers many advan found 
no other city. ‘Th« University has 130 
For ctroulars and in’ 















reand 
formation respect- 
ing the Le Ay eae — the Registrar, 12 
The Leading Conservatory of America 
Cart Faa.ren, Di * 






giving full information, 
Frank W. Hace, General Manager, 








Syracuse University 
FOUR COLLECES. 


Both Sexes, Elegant Bulldings. Expenses Moderate. 
SIXTY-FIVE PROFESSORS 
AND INSTRUCTORS. 

Nine Hundred Students. 


The College of Liberal Arts 


Reeve Classical, Latin-Scientific and 8cience 
( " e Library contains 47,000 volumes and 
1,000 pamphlets, includin 

Library. Astronomical 0 





ervatory, Museums and 
1 tories, and Gymnasium thoroughly furnished 
or instruction. Physics department one of the best 
equipped in the State. 


The College of Fine Arts 
courses in Architecture, Painting and Music. 


Fhey are taught in all of their branches as thorough- 
ly as at any school in ——— batlat 


led b: college was erec 
Coat of halfa milifon dollars 





+ organs in the State. is co ‘e contains 
~ _ Leavenworth-Wolff engravings (12000 
sheets). 


The College of Medicine 


Givesa three years’ course of tho h 


duated 
instruction, 


is school has an enviable reputation. 


The College of Law 
will open Sept. 23d, 1895, ana will furnish orcas 
instruction by text books and lectures. Studen 
have access to the courts and law libraries, 


wae on, in Re Pesveratey is so low and its 22 
so few e regate charges jen 
who full tuition are less than incidentals alone 
in institutions which offer free tuition. 


Send for Catalogues, 


JAMES R. DAY, Chancetior, 
Syracuse,'N. Y. 


THE 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Incorporated. ) 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Pifth Avenue, ‘New York, N.Y, 
hos 1th Bt, Waskingtone DC. 
199 1-3 Bo. Los les, Osi. 
$2 Church Btreet, Toronto, Oan. 
m3* Gorre nw Ae os with 2 fovic. 
teachers on application. 





ed. Registration forms sent to 


the coun in’ iH more than ninety fm tse 
Public — sepetiotentente of New England. have 


applied to us for teachers. 
We bave filled positions at salaries aggregating mure 


___ $5,000,000.00 
New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female College. 


— Bist year. — 
Fall term opens Sept. 10, 1895. 

Students prepared for College. Seminary 
courses in Science, Art, Music, Elocution, 
French, German, Greek, Latin, Literature and 
Stenography. Good Commercial Department. 

Beautiful for situation among the hills of the 
Granite State. Bracing air. Pure spring water. 
Excellent board. A Christian home under the 
supervision of the teachers of the faculty who 
are members of the household. 


tar” Send for a Catalogue to the President, 
Rev. J. M. DURRELL, 





Tliton, N. H. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MTHODISE BOOK DRPOSIRORY 
SACRED SUMMER SONGS 


— FOR — 
Camp Meetings, 
Cospel Services, 
Chautauqua Assemblies,etc. 


ALL THE OLD FAVORITES, 
ALL THE NEW GEMS, 


—are found in— 


imperial Songs, 
Pentecostal Hymns, 
The Finest of the Wheat, 
Living Hymns, 
Songs of the Soul, 
The Junior Hymnal. 





a, 2 4 
ples sent on ti 


Any book in the market at lowest price. 


CHAS. R. MAGEE, Agent, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 








Educational. 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 
Wilbraham, Mass. 
79th year — Applications now received 
tor Fall Term, opening 
September 11, 1898. 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principa 


__ Drew Theipval Seminary, 


r Oratory. Fall term —5 thi rada 
September. For information address the Prosiient? ™ 
HENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 


East Maine Seminary. 
Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 


Fall Term opens August 26, 
Co} ege Prep 7, & . io, Normal, Art 
anc Musical Courses. Military Tactics, Business College, 
with first-class instruction. Location unsurpassed. Rasy 
of access by boat or by rail. Terms low. Send for Oata- 
logue. 





en. a 








Lasell Seminary 


For Young Women, 


Auburndale, Mass., 

Suggests to parents seeking a good schoo! onnsidera 
tion of the following points in ite methods: 

lst. Ite special care of the health of growing giris. 

Resident physician supervising 
cise; gbundant food in good vartety and well cooked ; early 
and long sleep; fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sar- 
gent, of Harvard; bowling-alley and swimming-bath; 
no regular or foreknown examinations, eto. 

$d. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston's proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many sp J 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course: /n some things equal to college work, in 
others planned rather for home and womanly Kfe. Two stad- 
ies required, and two to be chosen from a list of eight or 
ten electives. One preparatory year. Special students 
admitted if eighteen years or over or graduates of High 
Schools. 

8d. Ite home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government ; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, ets.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4th. Ite handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in Scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-Outting, Business Law ‘for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, 8500. 
Por illustrated catalogue address (mentioning Zion's 


HERALD), 
©. BRAGDON, (Principal. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Per Year, Postage Prepaid, 82.50 
Ministers and their Widows, 1.50, 


the name of each subscriber 
month to which itis paid. 


are continued until 
, and until all arrear- 
Ww. 


THE DATES followin, 
indicate the year and 

DI e 
ages are paid, as <A by 

— be va pardeaae eevee ae 
one to which they wish it sent. 


RE ‘ANCES may be made by Money Order (post- 
o or express) Bank Check or Draft. When neither 
of spose can be procured, send money by Registered 


FOR ADVERTISERS it is onn oF THE Bust MEDIUMS 
that can be employed for New Bwetawp. It has 
in educated homes. Oards 

sing rates sent on application. 

Specimen Copies Free. 

All letters of Remittances, or relating to Renewals 
and —— tions, and other Busi: Matters . 
nected wi Pine paper, chowld be edarececd te * 


with adv 





A. 8. WEED, Publisher, 36 Bromfield 8t.,Boston 
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Review of the Week. 


Tuesday. July 16 
Ex-Premier Stambuloff murderously as- 
saulted at Sofia; not expected to survive. 
Unionists 
England. 


making a complete sweep in 

Successful transmission of electrical power 
to Sacramento for lighting, running machinery, 
etc., from American River at Folsom, twenty- 
four miles away. 

Closing consecration meetings of the Chris- 
tian Endeavorers. 

The President extends in reciprocity the 
privileges of United States copyright to publi- 
cations copyrighted in Spain. 

Roman Catholic members of the Knights of 
Pythias, Odd Fellows and Sons of Temperance 
formally placed under the ban of their church. 


Henry M. Stanley elected to Parliament. 








Wednesday, July 17 


An eight-day debate begun at Chicago be- 
tween R. G. Horr, of Michigan, and W. R. Har- 
vey, author of “Coin’s Financial School,” on 
gold or silver for the national currency. 

Death of Rev. Dr. Arthur Brooks, rector of 
the Church of the Incarnation, New York, and 
brother of the late Bishop Phillips Brooks. 

The Mora claim, principal and interest, to 
be immediately paid by Spain. 

The Plymouth, Salem, 


and Gloucester. 


Endeavorers visit 


Thursday, July 18 


Five 
the torpedo boat ‘ 


men badly scalded on the trial trip of 
Ericsson.”’ 

The Endeavorers visit Concord and Lexing- 
ton. 

Ex-President Harrison declares that under 
no circumstances would he accept a re-nomina- 
tion to the presidential office 

The citizens of 
cruiser of that 
valued at $5,000 


Cincinnati present the 
pame witha fine silver service, 


The Old South summer course in this city 
inaugurated by a lecture by Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead. 

A treight train goes through a bridge in 
Colorado; three persons killed, and three fatally 
and fifteen seriously injured. 

The B. & O. electric motor draws a load es- 
timated at 1,400 tons. 

The fire commissioners of New York city 
adopt the ball nozzle as a part of the fire- 
fighting apparatus. 

Two young men convicted of tearing down 
the American flag from the People’s Church in 
this city, sentenced to one month each in the 
House of Correction. 


Friday, July 19. 


Ten thousand young people in attendance 
on the Convention of the Baptist Young Peo- 
ple’s Union in Baltimore. 

A train on the new Niagara electric road 
derailed, and two passengers injured. 

John Morley deteated for Parliament in the 
election at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Death of Stephan Stambuloff, ex-premier 
ot Bulgaria, from wounds received by assassins. 

Interesting exercises at the 250th anniversa- 
ry celebration of Manchester-by-the-Sea. 

Tory and Unionist gains continue in the 
parliamentary elections in England. 

Severe storms in the West; several people 
killed by lightning. 


Saturday, July 20 
The Cubans trying to secure the services of 
U. 8. army officers 
The 
Aug. 5. 


Lowell cotton mills advance wages 

Employees of pension agencies placed under 
civil service regulations. 

President Cleveland’s little daughter named 
Marion. 

Turkish troops defeated with heavy loss on 
the Macedonian border. 

A conditional bequest of $10,000 to Welles- 
ley College. 

General Master Workman Sovereign issues 
a manifesto ordering a boycott against national 
bank- bills. 

The volume of business greatly in excess of 
what it was a year ago. 

Hop beer declared to be not a malt liquor 
by a Vermont judge. 


Monday, July 22. 


Nearly 150 passengers go down in the 
Italian steamer “ Maria” by collision with 
steamer “ Ortegia ’’ off Spezzia. 


Cashier Walden, of the Willimantic Savings 
Bank, missing with $30,000 of the bank’s funds. 

Riotous demonstrations at the funeral of M. 
Stambuloff 

Death, from paralysis, of ex-Governor Alex- 
ander H. Rice, in his 77th year. 

The liquor law enforced in New York on 
Sunday. 


— — — — 


The Ocean Grove (N.J.) Summer School of 
Theology opens on August 7, and will hold 
three sessions each until Aug. 16. The 
morning sessions will be devoted to lectures on 
philosophic and systematic theology and church 
history. The afternoons will be occupied with 
discussing methods of practical work, including 


day 








Christian sociology and pastoral labor. In the 
evening the sessions will be of a more general 
character, and will be held in the main audito- 
rium, and the themes, although more adapted 
for lay audiences, will be related to Gospel work. 
The sessions will close with the Uratorio of the 
Messiah, under the direction of Mr. Walter 
Damrosch. Among the speakers will be Judge 
Tourgee, Bishop John P. Newman, Dr. G. K. 
Morris, of Boston, Dr. C. J. Little and Dr. Mil- 
ton 8. Terry, of the Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Dr. 8. F. Upham, of Drew Theological Seminary, 
and President J. W. Bashford,of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 





The New Franklin Type Writer has elements 
which strongly commend it to every one seek- 
ing to abridge the labor of writing by a resort 
to the mechanical methods now in use. The 
mechanism of the Franklin is natural, simple, 
durable. It is easy to learn and to operate; the 
alignment is perfect; the printing {is satisfacto- 
ry. If there be any best among type-writers 
the “ Franklin’ might justiy claim to be super- 
lative; if none stands first, the “ Franklin,” 
though costing less, certainly stands second to 
none 20w in the market. Its work is visible to 
the eye and errors can be at once detected and 
corrected. Wecan honestly and from personal 


knowledge commend the New Franklin. The 
Cutter Tower Co., Milk 8t., Boston, are its 
agents. See their advertisement in another 
colump 





The temperance session of the Urindelwald 
Conference, specially organized for the delega- 
tion of the World’s Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, came to a close on Sunday, June 
30. At the meeting on Saturday night the fol- 
lowing minute was proposed by Mrs. Barker, 
treasurer of the National W.C. T. U. of Chica- 
g0,and seconded by Mrs. Hoffman, recording 
secretary of the W. W.C. T. U: — 


“The one hundred and fifty delegates of the 
World’s Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
and their friends assembled at the Grindelwald 
Conference of 1895 desire to place on record 
their high appreciation of all the arrangements 
which have been made for their comfort on the 
‘Berlin’ of the American Line, also during 
their stay in London, and during their journey 
on the continent of Europe. The combined 
economy and helpfulness of Dr. Lunn’s arrange- 
ments are so marked that they desire to com- 
mend them to all their friends on both sides of 
the Atlantic. They wish at the same time to 
express their confident anticipation and hope 
that the remarkable success which hae attended 
the gatberings of the Grindelwald Conference 
may only be ee to still greater success in 
the future, and that these gatherings of Chris- 
tian men and women may continue to be a uni- 
versal blessing to all the churches, not only of 
England, but also of the continent of America.” 





The Imperial Mill Company, Duluth, Minn., 
have made a change in their New England 
Agency. The New England trade wil! hereafter 
be looked after by Mr. F. W. Devey, to whom 
all correspondence from points in New England 
should be addressed — 403 Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Boston. The agency now is a 
salaried office, and the matter of commission 
has been entirely abolished. This will enable 
the trade to deal directly with the company, 
which cannot fail to improve the advantages of 
purchasers. 





East Maine Conference Seminary. 


‘NAST MAINE CONFERENCE SEMINARY 

4 is located in the town of Bucksport, 
Maine, on the Penobscot River, eighteen miles 
south of the city of Bangor. Bucksport stands 
first among the many beautiful towns of East 
Maine. The town is delightful for situation, 
and is connected by railroad with the outside 
world, beside boats daily for Boston, Bangor, 
Rockland, Castine, etc. The town is lighted 
with electricity and supplied with pure water 
from Silver Lake. There are numerous most 
excellent stores of every variety, where the 
“needful” of the best quality can be secured at 
lowest prices. The town Library, with reading- 
rooms well supplied with magazines, etc., at- 
tached, ‘s open to the public daily. The Meth- 
odist Episcopal and Congregational churches 
offer every privilege of Christian worship. Be- 
side, the citizens of Bucksport are unsurpassed 
tor geniality, hospitality and kindly interest in 
the welfare and comfort of the Seminary stu- 
dente. The town in which an institution of 
learning is situated — its location, its people, the 
advantages it can offer—has much to do with 
the desirability and efficiency of a college or 
seminary. In this respect East Maine Confer- 
ence Seminary is second to none. 

The Commencement exercises of 1895 began 
Sunday, June 2, with the baccalaureate sermon 


by President C. W. Gallagher, D. D., of the 
Seminary at Kent’s Hill. His text was taken 
from 2 Kings 8: 11: “The cloud filled the 
house of the Lord.’’ The sermon was both 


thoughtful and beneficial 
On the following Monday evening the depart- 


ment of Elocution gave an exhibition, with 
music conducted by Miss Furnel. Emery Hall 
was well filled, and all were delighted with the 
skill exhibited in the line of elocution and 
music. 

Tuesday afternoon the annual address was de- 
livered by Rev. H. A. Buttz, D. D., president of 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 
His subject was, ‘‘ Our Work as Christian Edu- 
cators.’’ The address was profound, clear and 
forcible. Those hearing the same will ever have 
a grander conception of education, educational 
institutions, and educators. “ No nobler effort 
bas been before an audience in Emery Hall 
within the experience of any from whom we 
have heard expression.”’ 

In the evening the Herbert Quintet Club of 
Boston gave the concert, assisted by Seminary 
students. There was present a large and appre- 
ciative audience. 

Monday and Tuesday forenoon were taken up 
with examinations, to which the public wa. in- 
vited. The examination papers of all the de- 
partments showed thoroughness of work done 
both by teacher and pupil. They also showed 
the student to have a firm graspof the sub- 
ject in hand. 

On Wednesday forenoon occurred the Com- 
mencement exercises. Twenty-four of the 
graduates delivered orations, which, for origi- 
nality and breadth of research, the writer bas 
never heard equaled at any Commencement of 
an institution of similar grade. Diplomas were 
presented to 35 graduates from the various de- 
partments as follows: Commercial, 8; normal, 
3; musical, 2; academic, 11; classical, 7; Latin 
scientific, 4. The award of prises was as fol- 
lows: The Ida A. Bowler prite for excellence in 
moral science was divided between Edith Alma 
Bartiett and Maria Calista Stover; the Princi- 
pal’s prize for the best English essay on ‘“ Home 
Mission»,”’ to Chrystal Marvin Chase, of the 
Eulalian Society; the Latin scholarship prize of 
the class of 1891 to William Thompson Atwood; 
the prize for excellence in commercial studies 
to Herbert Lee Sawyer; the prize presented by 
A. 8. Condon,M. D.,for the best English essay on 
“The Remonetization of Silver so that it shall 
be the Equal of Gold as a Standard of Value,” 
to Percival O. Hopkins; the mathematical 
scholarship prize, presented by the late Wilbur 
F. Brann, Eseqg., to John Abbott Chase; the 
Greek scholarship prize, to Chrystal Marvin 
Chase; the prize for excellence in botany, pre- 
sented by Mrs. Frederick R. Swazey, to Horace 
True Muzzy. 

On Wednesday evening, in Emery Hall, the 
faculiy and graduating class gave a reception 
to the alumni and other friends of the Semina- 
ry. Refreshments were served and a very pleas- 
ant evening was spent. Thus terminated the 
most successful year and Commencement in the 
history of the Seminary. 

We beg leave to quote from the report of vis- 
itors to East Maine Conference Seminary as 
published in the Conference Minutes: — 


“We are justly proud of our Seminary at 
Bucksport. hile neither ancient nor vener- 
able, she has the dignity of mature sge. For 
nearly half a century tois institution, to the 
Methodist families within the territory in- 
cluded by the boundaries of the East Maine 
Conference, bas been the vital centreof higher 
educational effort, influence and Pa. 
its foundations were laid by a band of nobie, 
self-forgetting, far-seeing men, who toiled, 
prayed, sacrificed, and, going hence, left to us 
not only the burden of this school but the pa- 
thos of their high purpose concerning it. fe 
not alone do the associations and memories of 
the past impress and inspire us, but the pur- 
—— of the present and the hopes of the future 
mpel us forward. Our Seminary ably hoids 
her rank among the educational institutions of 
our State and land. Here may be obtained a 
choice English education,a practical business 
training, or a college preparation equal to that 
received in the best fitting schools. The in- 
struction in all departments — in languages, an- 
cient and modern, in bistory, in mathematics, 
in civics, the sciences and philosophy, in music 

is of such a character as to win the highest 
commendation, not only from the examining 
committee, but from unofficial and disinter: st 
ed persons well qualified to pronounce upon the 
work performed both by teacher and pupil in 
the class-room. International law is a promi- 
pent study; the current topics of the day are 
discussed weekly with the students in the fal! 
and winter terms; the work performed in rbet- 
oric and essay writing is unique and extensive; 
the course in commercial studies is exceedingly 
thorough. 

“The board of instruction puts conscience 
into its work; the members possess not only 
trained minds, but consecrated hearts. The 
writer having had a somewhat familiar ac- 
quaintance with three other Conference semina- 
ries, heartily endorses the opinion of another 
member of the committee, who says: ‘A more 
faithful and efficient corps of teac it would 
be difficult to find.’ Principal Chase continues 
to give himslf earnestly and successfully to 
whatever will advance the interests of the 
school. He is @ tireless worker and brings to 
his task such marked ability that it is coming 
to be recognized more and more abroad. We 
suggest that there may be da: 
Methodists not fully ap jating this true man 
avd royal laborer until some more discerning 
people come and woo him trom our midst. His 


rot East Maine 





management is quiet aod firm, hence the morale 
© the school is excelient. The etudents have a 
maut and womanly bearing. A good school 
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spirit prevails. Religious interest is usual) : 
mt, and, at times, wonderful in manifests. 
ion. mvefsions are frequent and there js a 
marked d of spiritual growth and develop. 
ment on the part of many who have already 
given their hearts to the Lord. Parents may 
safely trust their children at this Christian 
Seminary. That the principal does not lose in- 
terest in his pupils at graduation many can 
testify. That cultured lady and enthusiacti- 
teacher, Miss Amanda M. ilson, is easily in 
the front rank of New England preceptressex 
“‘ The attendance at the school is marvelous 
The dormitory is positively crowded, and many 
of the students are forced to fotm clubs in the 
town. The chapel is too small to respectfully 
seat all the students. More room is the cry 
That means more money. We trust our friends 
will rally to the call and see that suitable build 
ings and a sufficient endowment is forthcoming 
D. B. Dow, 
E. H. Boynton, 
8. L. HANscom, 
Jas. T. RICHARDSON, 


Visiting 
Committee 
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3 A Nut Cake* 
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¥is delicious. ?¢ 
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? * 
3 Cleveland’s, the best that money can buy — 
7x. * 
A hickory-nut_ cake is a treat for @ 
the y folks, The recipe in the @ 
Cleveland cook book tells just how to rs 
make it; mailed free on receipt of rs 

stamp and address. 
Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 3 

New York. 
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GALLONS FOR 25° 


Not of the preparations of coloring 
matter and essential oils so often 
sold under the name of rootbeer, 
but of the purest, most delicious, 
health-giving beverage ible to 
produce. One gallon of Hires’ is 
worth ten of the connterfeit kind. 
Suppose an imitation extract costs 
five cents less than the genuine 
Hires; the same amount of sugar 
and trouble is required; you save 
one cent a galion, and—getan tn- 
healthful imitation intheend. Ask 
ir 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


THE CHAS. E. HIRES (O., Philadelphia. 


SLEEP & REST 
For Skin Tortured 


BABIES 


And Tired 














(iticura 


Srsepr Cons Treatwewt.— Warm baths 
with Coricrra Boar, gentle appiication- of 
Curicura (ointment), and mild doars of ¢ 
cums RESOLVENT (the new biood purifier) 

fold throughout the world. Britich depot: Fo New 
senr & Sons, |, King Eword-at.. Lor Pr : 
Dave asp Cus. Corr., Soe Props. Bostwn, Lb 


Lacy Webb Hayes National Training Scho 
authorized school of Woman's Home Missio: 
ary Society, M. E. Church, prepares young 
women for all kinds of Christian work as Dea 
conesses, Nurses, Missionaries, Industrial and 
Kindergarten teachers. Able instructors. Course 
of study Biblical, medical, practical, compre 
hensive. 

Sibley Hospital, 20 beds, a part of the instit» 
tion. Nursing taught professionally and thor- 
ougbly. 

Expenses reduced to minimum. 

Apply for information to 





A. H. AMES, D. D.. President, or, 
Mrs. C. B. DICKINSON, Preceptres:, 
1'40 N Capitol St., Washington, D. ( 
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